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Boox tue First: CHinpHoop. 


CHAPTER XXXV. AT THE CORNER OF THE RUE DE 
RICHELIEU. 

Tr is a tall and stately house of many stories. 
Perhaps, by this time, they have pulled it down, 
and built up another palace more sumptuous on 
its site; but a quarter of a century since, it was 
lofty, and commanding, and imposing. 

It had been a café, a restaurant, and a concert- 
room. Wax-work was shown there once, I 
fancy. It had been a toy-shop, and a shawl- 
shop, and an advertising tailor’s. Once a court 
jeweller had it, and once a fashionable milliner. 
But it always bore its peculiar stamp of stateli- 
ness, and, at the worst of times, held on to its 
dignity bravely. It was always Frascatr’s. 

In the time when this history ran its course, 


this place was-in the last throes of its splendid’ 


shameful existence as a gambling-house. The 
Maisons de Jeu, the scandal of France and in 
Europe, were moribund. ‘The concession of a 
privilege for the holding of the public gaming- 
tables was in the hands of the municipality of 
the city, who derived a large annual revenue 
from the infamous concerns: a revenue which 
was, however, but a beggar’s dole compared with 
the enormous profits of the Fermiers des Jeux, 
or lessees of the tables. To the credit of the 
Aidiles of Paris, all the dirty money they ga- 
thered off the green baize of Frascati’s and simi- 
lar haunts of madness and avarice, was applied 
to charitable purposes; but the government had 
grown tired and ashamed of this nefarious me- 
thod of contributing to the poor rate, and had 
warned the municipality that the concession they 
granted soon after eighteen hundred and thirty 
must be the last. The banker (or gaming-table 
keeper), Benazet, had timely notice to remove 
his croupiers and macers, his rakes, and pricked 
cards, and was destined, with other birds of prey, 
to take flight to Baden and other congenial hells 
of Fatherland, and settle there to the perpetua- 
tion of plunder. But France was freed, at last, 
from these vultures. 

The life thus remaining to Frascati’s (for the 
Palais Royal tripots were shut up) was a short 
one, but its patrons and fomenters determined 
that it should be merry. To the accustomed 
frequenters of the establishment, suppers on an 


unheard-of scale of luxury were given every 
night inthe cabinets adjoining the great gambling- 
rooms. Within a month of the dissolution of 
the gigantic swindle, the cornices were regilt, 
fresh chandeliers hung, and the windows veiled 
with fresh green velvet draperies. The affluence 
of strangers was tremendous. ‘There never was 
known such a crowd of players, from eleven 
o’clock in the forenoon till eleven o’clock in the 
evening; for these dens were open by day as well 
as by night. The saloons were crowded with 
dandies, lawyers, politicians, journalists, artists, 
and foreigners of distinction, mingled with the 
common and unmistakable herd of shabby wan- 
faced fishy-eyed professional gamesters. People 
had to stake over each other’s shoulders. Thou- 
sand-franc notes fluttered though the air, as 
hoarse voices directed their destination towards 
red or black, odd or even, under or over, number 
or colour, square or transversal column, or zero. 
The croupiers looked contemptuously upon the 
starveling wretches who played silver. It was 
as much as ever room could be made for the 
desperate throwsters who played rouleaux of 
golden louis. From chime to chime, right round 
the clock, were the chinking of the money, the 
sharp pattering of the cards as they fell from the 
banker’s hands, the whirring of the roulette- 
wheel, the click of the ball, the rasping of the 
croupes as the forfeited stakes were gathered 
in, and the dull hoarse voices of the masters of 
the game crying out that red had won, or that 
thirty-five had turned up, black, even, and over 
—anon enjoining the gentlemen present fo 
make their game, then telling them the game 
was made, and that no further stake could be 
received. A hundred times within an hour the 
lugubrious monotonous chant was audible. One 
seemed to be listening to the out-door litany of 
the Trappist: “ Frére, il faut mourir.” 
Otherwise, there prevailed a deathly silence. 
Never was there so well-behaved a place as this 
superterranean pandemonium. It was accounted 
a flagrant breach of etiquette to make a noise 
under any circumstances—to rejoice loudly if you 
won, to lament audibly if you lost, to quarrel 
about a questionable throw, or even to converse 
in aught exceeding a discreet under tone. When 
you entered, a grave doorkeeper took from you 
your hat and stick, partly, it may be assumed, to 
ensure the preservation of good manners in so 





very aristocratic a saloon, partly to obviate the 
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possibility of any votary of the blind goddess (who 
sees much better athwart her bandage than we 
give her credit for), rendered desperate by a con- 
tinuous run of ill-luck, flinging his hat violently 
at the dealer (as a speaker of the Irish House of 
Commons is said to have once flung his wig at 
the head of an orator who wouldu’t leave off), or 
running a croupier through with a sword-cane. 
If acquaintances wished to chat, or to argue, 
they went into an ante-chamber, or into the 
supper-room. The solemn and powdered lacqueys 
who stole about with cards and pins for caleu- 
lating punters (who, knowing every probability 
of the game save one, and, failing the knowledge 
of that, were beggared), appeared to glide in list 
slippers. The whole place wore a calm and 
peaceful aspect, most beautiful to the philo- 
sopher. There was no wailing, no gnashing of 
teeth, no tearing of hair, no stamping of feet. 
When human wickedness is concentrated on one 
particular object, and all its faculties are re- 
morselessly perverted and bent, with diabolical 
strength of volition towards the attainment of 
one particular end, human wickedness is apt to 
be very quiet indeed. Guy Fawkes did not 
whistle at his work, you may be sure. The ad- 
ministration of strychnine is not a comic song. 
It occurred one morning during this ultimate 
gala time, this “Vauxhall closing for ever” 
season of Frascati’s, to two gentlemen, both 
known by name and character to the readers of 
this chronicle (although of one its sight and cog- 


) nisance have been lost fora considerable period), 


to look in at the corner of the Rue de Richelieu 
and try their luck upon the red and the black. 
One was a very old friend, and he had grown 
to be a very old man. It is nearly fourteen years 
since we last met him. His hair was still black, 
but it was the hair of a wig, and not of a living 
head. His whiskers were ragged and sparse, and 
these, together with a bristly moustache he ltad 
recently grown, were ill dyed, and the white 
showed athwart the purple, like cotton in a 
fraudulent fabric of silk. His teeth, which were 
wont to gleam so beautifully, were now only a 
few irregular broken and discoloured fangs. His 
face was haggard, yet unduly puffed and swollen 
about the jaws, and in many places blotched with 
purple. It was easy to detect, without turning 
down his eyelid or inhaling his breath, that he 
drank. He snuffed, too, in every place where he 
was not allowed to smoke. He had come to that 
age when a naughty old man wants every kind of 
stimulant, and rushes down-hill by half a dozen 
parallel roads. His attire was shabby and his 
linen cloudy; his trousers were patched, and the 
lustre on his hat was due, half to grease and half to 
the recent application of a wet brush. You could 
see the hole in his left boot, where he had inked 
his stocking to conceal the whiteness of the 
orifice. In one hand he dangled a dingy yellow 
glove, which had no fellow; from his dexter 
wrist dangled by astring, a loaded walking-stick, 
which was more like a bludgeon. But it would 
be unpardonable to omit the fact that he wore 


spurs, dimly lacquered, and that his frayed 
and eraseous stock was fastened with a sham 
carbuncle pin, price one franc twenty-five cen- 
times in the Galerie Vivienne, and unavailable at 
the Mont de Piété. 

This was all that was left of the fashionable 
Mr. Francis Blunt. The glories of the Horti- 
cultural féte, Gamridge’s Hotel, the cabriolet and 
the tiger, the body-servant and the chambers 
in town, the watches, the rings, the scent and 
cambric, and the cut velvet waistcoats, had all 
come down to this. It would be wearisome to 
dwell on all the details of a career towards the 
dogs, which had continued with brief inter- 
missions of prosperity for fourteen years. It 
would be sullying this page with the shabbiest 
and sorriest of chronicles. His instincts had 
always been canine, and the dogs had him at last. 
It was a natural culmination. It was only what 
might have been expected. Hundreds of spirits 
as dashing, as fashionable, as accomplished, had 
so subsided into decrepitude, and drifted into 
extinction. The brilliant butterfly had become 
the dirtiest of grubs again. He was but one of 
a motley, brilliant, worthless million. 

But if you want the rapidest coup d’ceil—the 
most comprehensive bird’s-eye view—here it is. 
A thousand table d’héte dinners (many of them 
on credit), and a thousand days passed outside 
cook-shops, with nothing to eat. Thousands of 
bottles of wine, some paid for, some to which he 
had been treated, many which he had cozened 
innkeepers out of. Much brandy, many cigars ; 
hecatombs of card-packs, legions of billiard- 
matches, a sack full of loaded dice, a shower of 
stamped paper, bearing his name, now as drawer, 
now as acceptor, now as endorser. An oc- 
casional appearance in the English Insolvent 
Debtors’ Court; one or two proclamations of 
outlawry; a ream of begging letters; a host of 
unpaid tailors; several bevies of bayadéres, and 
worse; half a dozen convictions for escroquerie 
entailing lengthened residences in French, in 
Belgian, and in German jails ; a few duels, more 
numerous canings and horsewhippings. Behold 
it all. He had ridden in carriages-and-four, and 
he had been kicked down stairs ; he had danced 
at balls and run away from landlords; he had 
been drunken and gay, and sick and in hospitals ; 
but the route had been always downward, and 
it had come to this at last. And, as the Sibyl 
enhanced day by day the price of her portentous 
volumes, while they were diminished in number, 
even so did Mr. Francis Blunt require every day 
more brandy, and derive a smaller amount of 
comfort from that down-hill cordial. 

His circle of existence was narrowing. Me- 
phistopheles’ poodle was tracing more involved 
concentrics round him. The moral halter was 
tightening. He dared not show himself in 
London, in Brussels, at the German watcring- 
places. Out of a dozen former friends whom he 
would meet by chance, not ten, not eleven, but 
just the whole dozen, would cut him. When his 





name was mentioned, it was not as “ poor devil” 
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—he was beyond contemptuous charity—but as 
“horrible old scamp.” The miserable man had 
no one to talk to now, but a few tavern waiters, 
gaming-house employés, dunning landladies, 
billiard-markers, police agents, and commissaries 
of police. His acquaintance with the two last- 
named classes was involuntary. The police 
were well aware of him. “Le nommé Blunt” 
was down in the blackest books of Rue de 
Jérusalem. He was too old and drunken to be 
made useful as a spy. The alguazils quietly 
waited until they could catch him in flagrant 
délit, and cart him off to the galleys as a robber. 
He had ceased to have a regular lodging, and 
slept by the night in the worst “garnis” of the 
worst quarters, at fifteen sous. When he had 
no money, he prowled about the Champs Elysées. 
When he won, he would have a drinking-bout at 
the wine-shops in the Halles which are kept open 
all night, and would be an insolent Amphitryon 
to market-gardeners and sergents de ville, who 
scoffed at him while they drank at his cost. 
But these festive evenings were rare. He had 
reached, to all appearance, that stage in the 
gambler career, when a man zever wins heavily, 
and when Fortune permits him only to pick up 
sufficient from the green cloth to save him from 
sheer starvation, and enable him to support life 
while she tortures him. There were very few even 
tenth-rate cafés and estaminets, now, where he 
was welcome, or allowed to brawl and drivel over 
his brandy, or his absinthe. There is a phase in 
rascaldom when the rascal is even ostracised by 
his mates. Blunt had become a solitary rogue. 
“Mauvais garnement,” cried the French raffs ;” 
“ A thorough rip,” sneered the English rafis who 
knew him. So he was left alone. 

“ And yet,” he would moan piteously to him- 
self, sometimes, “I have a brother in India who 
must be worth millions. Where is he? How 
came he to leave the service? Is he dead? I 
have written hundreds of letters to him in vain: 
Where is George Blunt ?” 

There was one place, indeed, of which he was 
free—one hostelry open for twelve hours out of 
the twenty-four—-one caravanserai where he 
could enter. So long as he had a hat and coat 
they would admit him to the gaming-tables. 
The line was drawn at caps and blouses. So long 
as hats were hats and coats coats they were reck- 
oned as belonging to the “mise décente,” and 
their wearers were entitled to be called, in gam- 
ing-house parlance, “ Messieurs de la Galerie.” 

This precious Gentleman of the Gallery then, 
on the morning in question, went up the well- 
worn stairs of Frascati’s, and surrendered his hat 
and stick to the janitor at the door who knew 
Blunt well, and was, indeed, an ancient punter, 
on whom, when utterly broken down, the ad- 
ministration had take compassion, and provided 
with a snug refuge for his declining days. He 
had seen men and cities, and knew all the folly 
of betting against the black, and all the madness 
of backing the red. And accordingly, once a 
month when his scanty wages were paid him, 





and he had a holiday, he very carefully backed 
the red and lost every sou at the gaming-table, 
and, next day, went back contentedly to take 
care of the hats and sticks. 

A clean old gentleman in a shirt-frill, blue 
spectacles, nankeen pantaloons, and speckled 
grey stockings—the uncle in a vaudeville kind of 
gentleman—whispered behind his signet-ringed 
hand, as Blunt shambled towards the roulette- 
table, to a stately military made-up personage, 
with a tremendous spiked moustache, and the 
ribbons of half a dozen foreign orders at his 
button-hole : 

“He was in luck yesterday. He backed the 
numbers, always putting a five-franc piece a 
cheval—on horseback. He must have won at 
least five louis. Had he been able to play gold 
instead of silver, he would have netted a hun- 
dred.” 

“ He will back the same number, you will see, 
to-day, and lose,” quoth the military personage, 
sententiously. “I am sick of seeing that old 
scoundrel. I long to behold him sitting between 
two gendarmes on the benches of the court of 
assize.” 

Neither the clean old gentleman nor the 
military personage ever risked so much as a five- 
franc piece at the tables. It was strictly against 
their orders to play. Their business was to 
watch those who gambled ; and there were others 
there, whose business it was to watch them. 
Both were spies of the police. But when the 
toils of the day were over, and they were off duty, 
the police gentry, and some select acquaintances 
among the croupiers, and the liveried lacqueys 
(whose services were perfunctory, and who were 
no more real footmen than the “ greencoats” of 
the playhouse), would adjourn to a quiet wine- 
shop and gamble away their leisure hours in 
comfort and joy. 

Blunt played from noon till four o’clock. Su- 
perstitious, as all gamblers are, he had dreamed, 
on three successive nights, that thirty-three was 
to be his lucky number at roulette. Understand, 
that, had he put a piece of money, or a bank- 








note on this number, and, when the ball had | 
ceased revolving in the wheel, the number thirty- | 


three, where it had halted, been proclaimed, he 
would have received thirty-five times his stake. 


But there were, of course, no less than six-and- | 


thirty chances against him; and, his dream not- 
withstanding, his capital was too small (he had 
three louis left after a night at the Halle) to risk 
even the smallest amount “en plein,” or in full, 
on the number. He put his stakes on horse- 
back: that is to say, on the yellow boundary line 
between the square numbered thirty-three, and 
the square numbered thirty-four : so that, accord- 
ing to the rules, if either of those numbers turned 
up, he was entitled to receive half thirty-five, or 
seventeen times his stake. Sometimes he shifted 
his piece, and put it, still on horseback, between 
thirty-three and thirty-two, thus doubling his 
chances of-winning. Oh! he was cunning, 

He began with a five-franc piece; won a little, 
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lost a little; abstained from playing during a few 
rounds; then kept his hand in by staking on red, 
on black, on odd, or on even; then went back to 
the charmed square of thirty-three, and put ten 
francs on horseback. The wheel went round and 
the ball jarred from compartment to compart- 
ment. “ TRENTE-TROIS, noir, pair et passe,” 
cried the banker. 

With a rake the croupiers propelled towards 
the gamester seventeen times his stake, a hundred 
and seventy francs. 

He drew the money together, separated two 
louis from it, crammed the rest into bis breast- 
pocket, and placed it in the same position. Then 
the game was made, and the brass pillar was 
twirled, and the ball went whizzing round. 

“ TRENTE-QUATRE, rouge impair et manque,” 
cried the banker. 

It being thirty-four, and the stake being 
entitled to share in half the gains in either 
number, they pushed seventeen times forty francs 
towards Blunt. He was now the possessor of 
four hundred and fifty francs. 

He had not had so much money for months. 
He calculated that he could spend a hundred 
francs in a riotous night, keep fifty francs for 
eating and drinking, for emergencies, and still 
have a floating capital of three hundred francs, 
which, properly divided, would enable him to 
play fora whole week. To many gamesters of Mr. 
Blunt’s calibre, who were watching his game, 
the same calculation presented itself. But, to 
the surprise of his neighbours, he never touched 
the four hundred and fifty francs. It was in 
gold, and he let the pile remain between thirty- 
three and thirty-four. He shut his eyes, and 
screwed the lids close together. He folded his 
arms, and dug his nails into the palms of his 
hands. 
burning hot, and that his feet were icy cold. He 
gnawed his lips, and awaited the issue. 

The pillar was twirled ; the ball rushed round 
in mad gyration. Blunt heard it hopping up and 
down, to and fro, from the outer to the inner rim. 
Then its march was feebler; then it stopped. 
Then there was silence ; and a voice like the sound 
of a trumpet came and smote him on the ear. 

“'TRENTE-TROIS,” it said, “noir, pair et passe.” 

It was thirty-three. He had won seven thou- 
sand six hundred and fifty franes. 

* By Jove !” cried a voice, in English, behind 
him; “and I’ve been backing that confounded 
thirty-two in full instead of on horseback, and 
have lost every sou.” 

Blunt turned round and saw a young gentle- 
man, very handsome, very bold-looking, and very 
fashionably dressed. 

“We are countrymen, it seems,” the gamester 
remarked, trying to muster up what he could of 
the ancient affable amenity of Francis Blunt, 
Esquire. 

The young gentleman gave a haughty stare, 
and no direct answer. 


“You’re in luck, old gentleman,” he conde- 


He felt that the back of his head was |! 


“Tam. Why didn’t you back myluck? Are 
you so rare a punter as not to be up to that 
chance ?” 

“T wasn’t thinking about it. I was intent on 
my own cursed number. And now I have lost 

Blunt had withdrawn his winnings at the end 
of the round, while he conversed with his neigh- 
bour, as mos. experienced gamblers will do, as a 
measure of precaution, and sometimes even before 
they use their handkerchief, or take a pinch of 
snuff, lest an unexpected bleeding at the nose, 
or even a sudden fit of sneezing or coughing, 
should render them incapable of watching the 
chances of the game. 

Francis Blunt, Esquire, had never in his most 
prosperous period been addicted to giving away 
money, or even to paying it when it was due. 
“Frank does not like parting with the shiners,” 
was the verdict passed in sporting circles on his 
disposition to be tenacious of current cash. He 
would sow his acceptances at three months 
broadcast, but it was difficult to get a sovereign 
out of him. It is, however, one of the many 
superstitions of gamblers that luck may be con- 
ciliated by giving a piece of gold to a player who 
has just lost his last stake. The recipient of this 
bounty should be young, and preferably a woman, 
but ladies were excluded from Frascati’s. Dis- 
cipline must be preserved, even among tlic 
devils. 

“And so you have lost all,” Blunt said. He 
had not played for four rounds. 

“Not a liard.” 

The old punter had seven thousand six hun- 
dred and fifty francs. He could afford to be 
liberal. He took five louis from his breast- 
— and placed them in the young man’s 
nand. 

“Accept this loan,” he said, omitting, not 
through delicacy, but through avarice, to call it 
a gift. “When you have won a hundred louis 
you can return it to me. But I advise you to 
back my luck.” 

The young man stared, hesitated, reddened 
slightly, passed his white fingers through his 
hair in a confused manner, then held out his 
hand and took the money. 

*T can give it you back presently, you know, 
old gentleman,” he stammered. 

Yes; Mr. Edgar Greyfaunt took the money. He 
reddened, stammered, hesitated ; but he took the 
money. Have you never been told that inveterate 
gambling has an inevitable tendency to harden 
the human heart, and to destroy in the gamester 
every sense of shame? Out of a gaming-house, 
Mr. Edgar Greyfaunt would have disdained to 
touch this shameful old creature’s money. He 
looked likeabeggar-man. But inside Frascati’s, 
Mr. Greyfaunt was very glad indeed to accept it. 
He was young yet, you see, but after another 
year’s apprenticeship éven the blush, the stam- 
mer, and the hesitation, would have disappeared. 
Blunt went on playing. He soon forgot all 





scended to observe. 





about the person to whom he had been so un- 
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wonted a benefactor. Nor did Mr. Greyfaunt 
preserve a long or a lively remembrance of his 
benefactor. “I’m not going to back the old 
rascal’s luck,” he said, candidly, to himself. 
“He'll lose his head presently, and be cleaned 
out.” So, as soon as he conveniently could, the 
grateful Mr. Greyfaunt slipped away with his five 
louis, and wandered away to the trente-et-qua- 
rante-table, 

At three o’clock that afternoon the broken 
bankrupt, Francis Blunt, had won fifty thousand 
francs. 

“Tl be a gentleman again,” he chuckled to 
himself. “I wonder where that rascal Constant 
is. He'd be glad to shave and dress me again if 
I paid him the money I owed him. I'll find out 
my daughter and make a lady of her. I’ve got 
fifty thousand francs. That’s two thousand 
pounds. By G— I’ll break the bank before I’ve 
done with them.” 

He had been playing without any intermis- 
sion, save his brief converse with Greyfaunt, 
since eleven o’clock. After four hours’ gaming 
he felt faint. Stuffing his winnings, which, as 
his stakes had grown larger, had been gradually 
converted into notes, into his pocket, he went 
out to the restaurant attached to the establish- 
ment. He swallowed some soup and ate acutlet, 
ordered a bottle of champagne, and drank the 
whole of it; then ordered a decanter of brandy, 
and drank the better part of that, too. The 
meat and drink warmed the cockles of his old 
heart, and made him feel braver in his rapacious 
intent. “I shall win a hundred thousand before 
eleven o’clock,” he muttered. “A hundred, bah! 
Two hundred thousand. My hand’s in. My luck’s 
hot. I wish it was the bones, though, instead of 
that child’s play of roulette.” 

Toadies suddenly started up around him. Di- 
lapidated raffs, almost as greasy and as ragged as 
himself, but who that very morning had avoided 
his company as though it had been contagious, 
came and claimed acquaintance with him. They 
clapped him on the back, and congratulated 
him. He grinned, and bade them the rather 
congratulate the luck, since to that alone he 
was indebted for their society. But he was 
in a bounteous mood, and treated them plen- 
teously. They would have borrowed money of 
him, but he had done enough in the way of 
pecuniary generosity. “As much brandy as you 
like,” he said, “ but not a centime.” 

He rose at about five, remarking that he 
would have another turn at the tables. He was, 
that afternoon, the lion of Frascati’s, and a crowd 
followed him with eager eyes. He felt his head 
swimming and his legs trembling under him. He 
called for some soda-water, but there was none; 
there was only some insipid eau de Seltz, of which 
he took a draught, with some brandy. Then, evad- 
ing his admirers for a moment, he slipped aside 
into a side-room, where the innocent games of 
chess and draughts—for Frascati’s liked to keep 
up appearances—were supposed to be played, 


ceeded to pull off one of his boots. 
closing the inked stocking. 
on the boot again, and rose up with a leer. 

‘we have this to fall back upon.” 

and fifty thousand francs, but he had made at 
and drunk more brandy. 


bank note, unclaimed, on the table. He let 
money drop and refused to pick it up. He flung 
about his money recklessly ; now on one stake, 
now on the other. But he kept on winning, 
winning, winning. He was drunk. 

The largest stake allowed at Frascati’s was 
twenty-five thousand francs—a thousand pounds, 
He put down this sum in twenty-five notes of a 
thousand on the red. Black turned up, and his 
twenty-five thousand francs were swept away. 

He gave a tipsy yell, and said that he didn’t 
care, and put down twenty-five thousand more, 
on the same colour. Again black turned up, and 
he had lost fifty thousand francs. 

“He has lost his head,” whispered the clean- 
looking old gentleman. 

“ It is the beginning of the end,” the military 
personage said. 

Half an hour afterwards, of all his winnings, 
Blunt had just one thousand franes left. The 
crowd were as absorbed in interest to see him 
lose, as they had been during the afternoon to see 
him win. The press around him was enormous. 
Some mounted on the benches at the back of the 
saloon to have a better view. He was still the 
lion of Frascati’s, but a lion in the toils, a lion 
encompassed by the hunters, a lion at bay. 

To his drunken memory it suddenly occurred 
that all his winnings had been made by betting 
on the numbers. But a long period had elapsed 
since he had abandoned his faithful thirty-three. 
He cast his last thousand franc note to a croupier, 
and told him to put it on “thirty-three.” 

“En plein ou & cheval—in full or on horse- 
back ?” asked the croupier. 

“Tn full; may as well be hung for a sheep as 
for a lamb,” stuttered Blunt, now very far gone. 
The gallery were amazed at the desperation 
of the stake, for he admitted it to be his last. 
One friendly voice was raised to warn him against 
his peril. 

* Put on five hundred! Cry out five hundred & 
la masse !” urged the voice, which belonged toa 
poor broken-down captain of the Grande Armée. 
“Won't,” mumbled Blunt. “Let it come up 
as it likes.” 

“At least put a louis, in case of accident, on 
zero. Zero hasn’t been up for ninety rounds.” 
“ Haven’t got a louis left.” 





and which was consequently always empty. He 





“Well, here is one,” ‘said the poor broken- 
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drew a card-table to the door, knowing that at 
least he should have fair warning if attempts 
were made to open it, and, sitting down, pro- 
It was the 
fellow to the boot which had the hole in it dis- 
He flattened a 
thousand franc note down into the toe, and put 


“Tf the worst come to the worst,” he thought, 
By seven o’clock he had won in all a hundred 
least half a dozen dives into the restaurant 


More than once the 
croupier had to remind him that he had left a 
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down captain. “ You’re so drunk and so despe- 
rate, that something tells me that thirty-three or 
zero will turn up.” 

Blunt took the proffered louis, and tried, as 
steadily as he could, to roll it on end towards 
the compartment marked zero, which is close to 
.the outer circumference of the wheel, in the 
middle of the table. But his aim, accurate 
enough when sober, failed him now. The coin 
stopped at the compartment marked “four,” 
oscillated, and fell flat. 

“ For zero 2” a croupier said inquiringly. He 
was close to the louis, and would have gently 
propelled it with his rake towards the designated 
spot; but Blunt, with a screech, forbade him. 

“Let it be there,” he said. “The devil will 
take care of his own.” 

“A thousand frances on thirty-three, and a 
single louis on zero,” whispered the clean old 
gentleman; “the fellow must be mad. Any 
way he must lose.” 

The pillar revolved, the ball whizzed round 
and stopped. Then the banker called out : 

“ZERO.” 

The rakes gathered in Blunt’s thousand franc 
note and the poor broken-down captain’s louis. 
He did not care to ask his debtor when he would 
repay him. Justice Shallow had, perhaps, about 
as good a chance of being repaid the thousand 
pounds which Sir John Falstaff owed him. The 
poor broken-down captain was a philosopher. 
All he said was this : 

“The imbecile! Why did he not insure on zero 
asl told him? At least thirty-five louis would 
have been saved out of the wreck, and some capital 
would have been left for future operations.” 

Blunt was too old a hand to fall beneath the 
table in a fit, to tear his hair, or to beat his 
breast. He staggered away to the buffet, and 
asked the waiter to let him have a glass of brandy 
on credit. The superintendent nodded assent, 
and they gave him the liquor. He had lost so very 
largely as to be entitled to that trifling pourboire. 
Frascati had some bowels of compassion. 

“ Besides,” he said, as he drained the glass, 
‘it’s only for a little time. I shall pay presently. 
There’s a fellow in the room owes me five louis. 
Has anybody seen him? A handsome fellow with 
curly hair.” 

He had reached that stage of intoxication not 
uncommon with habitual topers, when an addi- 
tional glass of liquor rather sobers than stupifies. 
Blunt felt, for a moment, himself again. The 
lacqueys kept a keen eye upon him to turn him 
out (now that he was ruined) if he attempted to 
create a disturbance; but he went very com- 
posedly to and fro and up and down, from the 
roulette to the trente-et-quarante, seeking for the 
fellow who owed him five louis. 

He found the fellow at last. Mr. Edgar 
Greyfaunt’s face was flushed and his eyes were 
sparkling. A pile of notes and gold was before 
him. He was winning largely. 

“Hallo! old gentleman,” he cried, as Blunt 


“Cleaned out, I suppose ?” 

“ Ay 1? 

** Ah! you backed your luck a little too often. 
You’d better have been contented with a little. 
What a lot you were winning, to be sure. Stop ! 
don’t I owe you five louis? Heretheyare. And 
oblige me by going to another table, and playing 
by yourself, for, if you back my luck, it’s sure to 
turn, and I shall lose.” 

Blunt thrust the money in his pocket, and 
turned on his heel in dudgeon. The young 
man’s voice and manner seemed to him inex- 
pressibly insolent. He skulked to the roulette- 
table, and changed his five pieces of gold into 
twenty pieces of five francs each. He wished to 
protract his agony as long as possible. 

He played cautiously, timidly, nervously— 
eschewing the numbers altogether, waiting 
sometimes for a dozen rounds before there 
appeared what he deemed a favourable chance, 
shifting his paltry stakes, now to red, now to 
black, now to odd, now to even, now to over, now 
to under. At one time he had scraped together 
some sixty or seventy francs; but luck again 
departed from him, and, as the clock struck ten, 
he had lost the last of his five louis. 

He found out Edgar Greyfaunt again, who, 
still winning, was absorbed in the game. Blunt 
jogged his elbow. 

“T am cleaned out again,” he pleaded humbly. 
“ When you were too, I lent you five louis, and 
those I have had back, and spent. Lend me ten 
louis now, for Heaven’s sake. There is only 
another hour left to play. Let me have one 
more chance.” 

“Go to the deuce!” cried Edgar Greyfaunt, 
pettishly, as he gathered in a handful of louis he 
had won. 

“Only five louis, then,” urged the miserable 
old man. “Make it five louis, for mercy’s sake, 
and you shall have them back in five minutes. I 
didn’t wait to be asked when I lent you the 
money.” 

“The more fool you,” Mr. Greyfaunt coolly 
responded. “Don’t bother me! You’re making 
me play, all at sixes and sevens. Stop! here’s 
a five-frane piece. It will get you a bed, and 
some breakfast in the morning.” 

The ancient spirit of Francis Blunt, Esquire— 
the remembrance that he had once been a gen- 
tleman—rose for a single moment, and chased 
away the miasma of misery, the fumes of brandy 
and tobacco, which hung about him as a mantle. 
By a mechanical movement, he clutched at the 
proffered dole, but, lifting his shaking hand, he 
flung it at the head of Mr. Edgar Greyfaunt, 
accompanying the act by a storm of fierce in- 
vective addressed to that young gentleman. 

The beggared gamester was speedily seized 
round the body by two of the powdered foot- 
men. It was intolerable that the decorous 
conduct of so important a game as trente-et- 
quarante should be interrupted by the frenzied 
violence of this tattered and disreputable per- 





came up with pendent lip and bloodshot eyes. 
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henceforward interdicted to him. Monsieur the 
Commissary of Police said as much. The com- 
missary came forward, unbuttoned his waistcoat, 
and showed his tricolored scarf beneath. To 
the powdered footmen he threw the significant 
words “ A la porte!” So it was to the door with 
him. Turn him out! Send him packing! There 
was some little scuffling and scraping along the 
floor, and there was some little snarling and 
sputtering, as he was half-dragged, half-pushed 
through the sumptuous saloons he was to behold 
never more. A few of the players turned, 
looked, shrugged their shoulders, grinned, took 
snuff, and went on backing the red or the black. 
They got Blunt out without much difficulty, 
though he kicked a good deal, and tried to bite 
one of the lacqueys. They bundled him down 
stairs, and flung his hat after him: detaining his 
stick as a lethal weapon capable of working 
mischief. 

** And thank your stars, my brave,” remarked 
the footman who gave him his final shove into 
the Rue de Richelieu, “that we do not send for 
the sergents de ville, and have you taken to the 
nearest post. I think you would be grateful, 
even for a bed at the guard-house.” 

“Curse you!” cried the wretched old man, 
gathering up all his sobriety and all his strength. 
* Curse you and your thieving crew! Take that !” 
And he hit out—he had been a bruiser in his 
youth—and caught the menial cleverly under the 
jaw. 

The Frenchman, to whom kicking and caning 
were tangible entities, but who did not under- 
stand fisticuffs, set up a dismal yell ; but before 
he had recovered himself sufficiently to cry “A 
la garde ! & la garde!” Blunt had staggered away, 
and was beyond pursuit. 

The miserable old fellow was haunted by a 
vague impression that he had some money about 
him somewhere; but in what place he tried, 
desperately, vainly, to remember. He turned 
out his pockets, and pulling off his hat, searched 
the lining. But his efforts were fruitless. He 
began to cry, and was a sorry sight to see. 





DEBT. 

Tue greatest curse of this land is not, as 
some imagine drink, but debt. “There are man 
persons in a position to declare that, among all 
their acquaintances, they do not knowa drunkard. 
T believe, however, there is not one who does not 
know several persons who are in debt, and who 
suffer great misery in consequence. In what- 
ever rank of society you move, from the very 
highest down to the very lowest, you cannot 
live long without becoming acquainted with 
men and women who are a trouble to themselves, 
and to their friends, through owing money. So 
completely does insolvency pervade society, that 
those who are not in debt are almost as much 
victims to the consequences as those who are. 
What does it avail me that I pay on the nail for 


have relatives, and friends, and acquaintances 
who are in debt to every one with whom they 
deal? They come and carry off the money I 
have saved by my prudence and economy; they 
come and vex my heart with distresses, which, 
in my own case, [ have taken infinite pains to 
avoid. They make their debts my debts, and 
their troubles my troubles. I might almost as 
well have incurred debt and trouble for myself. 

I have lost all patience with these people, and 
L intend now to read them a lecture. I trust it 
may do them good. 

To begin with, then: The great majority 
of them are persons who have no business 
to be in debt at all. I make no doubt what- 
ever that the credit system is essential to 
the conduct of wholesale business, that the 
great commercial machine could not get on 
without it. But I am sure that its extension 
to the minor dealings of society is the source 
of a vast amount of misery and wretcled- 
ness, that can in no way be attributed to the 
freaks of fortune, or the chances of life. There 
are many excuses for the failure of a merchant, 
liable to the fluctuations and losses incidental to 
trade; there is every excuse for the insolvency 
of a man with an inadequate salary, and an 
intolerably large family. But there is no ex- 
cuse whatever for the thousands of middle-class 
people, with fixed incomes of considerable 
amount, who are constantly in debt and difli- 
culty, and who only manage to scramble 
through life by making compromises with their 
creditors, by “ going through the court,” or by 
evading their liabilities altogether. It isamong 
this moderately well-to-do middle class that 
the greatest amount of embarrassment is to be 
found, and it mainly arises from the indolent 
and thoughtless habit—for it is nothing but a 
habit—of obtaining goods upon credit. 

It may be laid down as a principle, that the 
man who takes credit and the man who gives it 
both place themselves at a disadvantage. You 
are in debt to your butcher, and, as a conse- 

uence, the butcher is in debt to the salesman. 
The butcher sues you and the salesman sues the 
butcher. You are both ina mess, both unhappy. 
A ready-money transaction would have saved 
both of you. The butcher would have got more 
for his money, and so would you. Every one 
who is accustomed to pay on the nail is aware 
that he gets his goods considerably cheaper than 
those who take credit. A loaf of bread bought 
and paid for at the counter costs, say sixpence- 
halfpenny. If it be put down in the book it is 
charged a penny or twopence more. Ready 
money also commands a choice, and full weight, 
which credit does not. There is, perhaps, no 
great choice in loaves ; but there is great variety 
in sirloins of beef and legs of mutton. If you 
run a bill with a butcher he sends you what he 
likes, charges you smartly for credit, and possibly 
takes advantage of you in the matter of weight. 
Perhaps you are avery genteel person, and con- 
sider it beneath your dignity to go about to 
butchers and bakers chaffering for joints of meat 
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over three hundred a year, you are possibly in a 
position to indulge your gentility ; but if it be 
anything under that amount, you cannot afford 
to be genteel atso heavy acost. Every income, 
whatever may be its amount, requires careful 
management. It is just as easy to get into debt 
and difficulty with a few thousands a year as 
with a few hundreds. Perhaps the safest 
position is that of the man who earns two or 
three pounds a week. His income is so small 
that no one will trust him, and so he is obliged 
to buy his goods as he wants them, and pay for 
them with ready money. ‘This person cannot 
live genteely, but by management he gets 
enough to eat and drink, and is never troubled 
with duns and creditors. By avoiding credit, a 
man may live and support a family upon a 
hundred a year without getting into debt. By 
taking credit, he will be in debt with ten 
thousand a year. 

It is a very simple matter. Credit never per- 
mits a man to know the real value of money, 
nor to have full control over his affairs. It pre- 
sents all his expenses in the aggregate and not 
in detail. Every one has more or less of the 
miser’s love of money—of the actual gold pieces 
and the crisp bank-notes. Now, if you have 
these things in your pocket, you see them, as 
you make your purchases, visibly diminishing 
under your eyes. The lessening heap cries to 
you to stop. You would like to buy this, that, 
and the < but you know exactly how much 
money you have left, and that if you go on buy- 
ing more things your purse will soon be empty. 
You do not see this when you take credit. You 
give your orders freely, without thought or cal- 
culation ; and when the day of payment comes, 
you find that you have overrun the constable. 

The honest and the dishonest, the careful and 
the reckless, all fall victims to this snare. They 
begin life by owing, and they never know what 
it is to have direct control over their means. 
The consequence is, that they are utterly with- 
out a guide to the scale by which they ought to 
live. People who owe instead of paying for 
what they require, invariably pitch that scale 
too high. Let us take the case of a man with 
three hundred a year. Being a gentleman born 
and bred, and married to a lady, he considers it 
necessary that he should have a genteel house. 
Now, in London you cannot get a house with 
any pretensions to gentility for less than sixty 
— ayear. Well, perhaps a man with three 

undred a year can afford to pay sixty pounds 
for his house. But how seldom does he reckon 
that the actual sum he will have to pay, includ- 
ing rates and taxes, is close upon eighty pounds ? 
Then comes the furnishing. The young man, 
seeing that other persons with the same means 
as himself have well-appointed houses, at once 
proceeds to furnish his residence from kitchen 
to attic, on credit. I say on credit, for if he 
were possessed of the necessary money, he 
would wait and furnish it by degrees. He now 
commences life as a householder, keeps a cook 
and a housemaid, runs bills with all his trades- 
people, maiutains a genteel establishment, gives 





little parties, and lives happily—for three 
months. At the end of that time bills tumble in 
upon him, and he finds that their united amount 
is considerably more than his quarter’s salary. 
If his creditors press him, he is driven to 
borrow money at ruinous interest; and so he 
is fairly lauached upon a career of misery. And 
all for the want of the commonest prudence. 
Three hundred a year is a salary upon which a 
family may live comfortably; but not luxuri- 
ously. It will not admit of ad libitum expendi- 
ture; it must be nursed, and managed, and 
watched. A man with this amount of salary 
ought not to pay more than sixty pounds a 
year for house-rent, including taxes, and he 
ought to purchase his furniture by degrees. 
He has no business to set up as a full-blown 
householder in a moment. If he can manage 
to complete his furnishing in two or three 
years, he will do very well. In any case he 
cannot afford to pay a premium of five-and- 
twenty or thirty per cent on every stick he 
buys. On the contrary, it is necessary that he 
should get everything at the very cheapest. 
This is only to be done by paying ready money, 
and ready money is only to be got by living for 
a year or two within one’s income. Everything 
in nature grows by degrees—everything but the 
human donkey, which tries to be a magnificent 
animal, as likg a lion as possible, in a minute. 
Let me enumerate a few things which a man 
cannot afford to do with an income of no more 
than three hundred a year. He cannot afford 
two servants; he cannot afford to give set 
parties ; he cannot afford three courses and a 
dessert every day ; and, as a broad rule, he can- 
not afford to take three months’ credit from his 
tradespeople. Two servants will cost him at 
the very least sixty pounds a year, an amount 
entirely out of proportion to his means. Then 
that three course and a dessert business is the 
very type of a mockery, a delusion, and a snare. 
Tt may be said that a plate of soup does not 
cost much; that a bit of fish is an inexpensive 
luxury ; that a pudding is a very simple viand. 
That, perhaps, is true, of each of these dishes 
separately; but collectively, as forming the 
daily bill of fare in a small establishment, they 
will be found to come very costly. At an eat- 
ing-house you can get a basin of soup for a 
shilling, or a plate of salmon or turbot for the 
same amount. But you cannot make a shilling’s 
worth of soup at home; you cannot buy a 
shilling’s worth of salmon. A dinner of this 
kind cooked for two persons will cost at the 
very least three shillings a head. Six shillings 
a day for dinners, to say nothing of the con- 
sumption and waste below stairs, on a salary of 
less than a pound a day! No; clearly this will 
not do. The stern fact must be faced; there 
must be a good deal of plain but substantial 
boiled beef and roast mutton, occasionally cold, 
about the dinners in a three hundred a year 
establishment. Better.is a dinner of herbs with 
love, than the stalled ox and contention there- 
with. Better cold mutton and pickles now and 
then with independence, than three courses 
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and dessert with duns besieging your gate. 
People do not really care about these dinners. 
When Paterfamilias is in the City he will dine 
off a chop and be satisfied; but at home he 
must do the grand. It is a mere habit with 
some; with others it is ostentation and pretence. 
Besides, life is not all for meat and drink. 
Banyan days are good for the health ; the occa- 
sional fast gives zest to the periodical feast. 
Parties are madness. More people are ruined 
by parties than by anything else. A three hun- 
dred a year por ty oon cannot afford to call 
in the confectioner more than once a year. In- 
deed, I doubt if it can bear up against that ex- 
pensive administrator at all. If you have a 
grand party of this kind, with an ornamental 
supper, and wine and waiters, you cannot do 
much less than the man who counts his income 
by thousands. Your guests eat and drink as 
much as his guests, and you cannot offer them 
cheap pheasants and cheap champagne. ‘The 
great error which people with small incomes 
commit, is in thinking that they are bound to 
do the same as their friends and neighbours. 
What nonsense this is! Smith and Jones mix 
in society on the same footing because they are 
both gentlemen, but if Smith has a thousand a 
year and Jones three hundred, is it reasonable 
that Jones should be expected to give as 
grand parties as Smith? It is not reason- 
able. o one expects it; and when Jones 
gives his grand parties, the guests roll home in 
their carriages and speculate upon their host’s 
speedy bankruptcy. But there is a kind of 
party-giving practised by humble folks, which, 
though very unpretending, is quite as expensive. 
You will hear modest householders say, “ Dro 
in any evening and smoke a pipe with me; { 
don’t pretend to give wine, and that sort of 
, thing, but I can offer you a bit of supper and a 
glass of grog.” Drop in any time, according to 
invitation, and you will find half a dozen fellows 
smoking pipes and drinking humble gin-and- 
water. But gin, though humble, costs money, 
and half a dozen fellows will drink a lot of it, 
and they generally stay to supper and drink 
more gin; and the humble party costs the host 
a pound at the very least. He can’t afford it. 
He wouldn’t do it if he had to put his hand in 
his pocket for the money every time a bottle of 
ginis wanted. But he takes credit, and has only 
to send for it. You think me a shabby fellow 
because I don’t keep open house in the same 
fashion. Very well; have that opinion; but I 
promise you I will not get into debt and come and 
borrow money of you. Your liberal friend will, 
and you might as well pay him for his entertain- 
ment at the time. I don’t say that a man ought 
not to give parties. Parties are very pleasant 
when everything is paid for, and you can afford to 
give them; but a man with three hundred a year 
can afford to entertain his friends only wheu he 
has the spare cash in his purse to defray the ex- 
pense. It is bad enough to take credit for the ne- 
‘cessaries of life; but to run a bill for champagne 
and trifle is an offence that merits whipping. 
A select committee of noblemen’s stewards 





assembled, not very long ago, to furnish esti- 
mates of the expense of keeping up a first-rate 
establishment in first-rate style. They all hit 
close to the same mark; one mentioned forty- 
two thousand, another forty-five, and another— 
this being the highest—forty-seven thousand. 
It was eventually agreed that a nobleman could 
live in first-rate style, keep his town and 
country houses, his horses and hounds, and en- 
tertain his friends magnificently, for forty-five 
thousand pounds a year, provided—there was a 
proviso even in this case—provided that the 
income were carefully and prudently managed. 
The stewards would not answer for the conse- 
quences if their masters went to work reck- 
lessly, spending right and left, and indulging 
their fancies without regard to the limit pre- 
scribed by their means. The truth is, that 
every income, whatever its amount, whether 
three hundred or forty-five thousand, requires 
to be managed with care and prudence. Every- 
thing is in degree. ‘Tastes and habits advance 
with the amount of income, and the man who 
lives above his three hundred will find it just as 
easy to live above forty thousand. Extrava- 
gance can always find a way of indulging itself; 
recklessness will squander even millions. As a 
rule, however, noblemen with thousands a year 
are much more careful than the little people 
with a few hundreds. In many great houses 
there is a steward, or an accountant, who makes 
out the bills every month, and at regular in- 
tervals places a balance-sheet of assets and ex- 
penditure before his master. This steward is 
very often a privileged person, who will not 
scruple to tell my lord and my lady that they 
are going too fast, that they must forego certain 
pleasures, live more quietly, and retrench. It 
is generally the small people who live without 
check or control. And among all the small 
people there is no more aggravating instance of 
extravagance and unthrift than that of the man 
who, with an income varying from eight hun- 
dred to a thousand a year, is always needy, 
always borrowing money, always involved with 
Jew bill-discounters and sheriffs’ officers. The 
thousand a year people seem to be the most 
unfortunate of all: they are always in a mess, 
There must be something particularly awkward 
about the sum. Judging from all I have seen, 
it is both too little and too much. I imagine 
the case to be this: —when a man’s income is 

under a thousand, he is content with a genteel 
house at sixty pounds a year and two or three 

female servants; when it reaches a thousand, 

he feels himself justified in taking a mansion 

and setting up a man-servant and a carriage. 

Now, in London, a thousand a year won’t bear 

this. It won’t pay for the flash and show at- 

tendant upon livery servants and a carriage. 

As arule, if a man with a thousand a year give 

outward indications in his dress and habits of 

being above the ordinary run of people you 

meet in the streets, you may be sure he is 

overrunning the constable. A thousand a year, 

to be really comfortable and well off, must walk 





a good deal, ride a good deal on the top of the 
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omnibus, and be content with champagne dinners 
and a box at the Opera as an occasional treat. 
It may be laid down as a rule, that a thousand 
a year cannot afford to pay more than a hundred 
a year for rent and taxes. In London there is 
no graduated scale of houses to suit incomes that 
vary only by ahundred orso. A thousand a year 
does not justify a better house than five hundred. 
There is nothing between the moderately genteel 
residence and the fermale servants, and the man- 
sion involving a carriage and footmen. 

It used to be said that fools built houses and 
wise men livedin them. But this was a proverb 
of our ancestors, who made haste gently in the 
matter of living. Now-a-days landlords and 
tenants are all fools together. Not long ago I 
observed the tax-gatherer proceeding on his 
rounds. I watched him through a whole street 
in a genteel region, and I am certain, by the 
momentary stay he made at each door, that he 
did not receive the taxes at a single house, I 
thought it extremely probable that the landlords 
had not received their rents. ‘The whole system 
is rotten to the core. On every hand we see 
people living on credit, putting off pay-day to 
the last, making in the end some desperate 
effort, either by begging or borrowing, to serape 
the money together, and then struggling on 
again, with the canker of care eating at their 
hearts, to the inevitable goal of bankruptcy. If 

eople would only make a push at the beginning 
instead of the end, they would save themselves 
all this misery. The great secret of being 
solvent, and well-to-do, and comfortable, is to 
get ahead of your expenses. Hat and drink this 
month what you earned last month: not what 
you are going to earn next month. There are, 
no doubt, many persons so unfortunately situated 
that they can never accomplish this. No man 
can guard against ill health ; no man can ensure 
himself a well-conducted helpful family, or a per- 
manent income. There will always be people 
who cannot help their misfortunes. But, as a 
rule, these unfortunates are far less trouble to 
society than those in a better position who bring 
their misfortunes upon themselves by deliberate 
recklessness and extravagance. You may help 
a poor honest struggling man to some purpose. 
But the utmost you can do for an unthrift is 
thrown away. You give him money you have 
earned by hard labour and saved by self-denial and 
economy, and he spends it in pleasures which you 
have never permitted yourself to enjoy. 

A measure is proposed by the Lord Chancellor, 
the direct object of which may be said to be—to 
make people thrifty by Act of Parliament. It is 
possible that it may have some effect in con- 
trolling the reckless practices of tradesmen, who, 
having no dread of the Court of Bankruptcy 
before their eyes, are ever anxious to force 
credit upon customers on the mere chance of 
payment; it may afford some protection to poor 
debtors against the ruthless operation of the 
law directed by unscrupulous and rapacious cre- 
ditors ; but it will never compel people to live 
within their means—that is to say, it will never 
teach common prudence and common honesty. 





The great marvel is that so many people 
should deliberately choose to be minnie when 
they might just as easily be happy. It is the 
greatest mistake in the world to suppose that 
pleasure must be expensive. It is nothing of 
the kind. The best pleasures, those which 
sweeten life most, and leave no bitterness be- 
hind, are cheap pleasures. What greater plea- 
sures can a man enjoy than the sense of being 
free and independent ? The man with his fine 
house, his glittering carriage, and his rich 
banquets, for which he is in debt, is a slave, a 
prisoner, for ever dragging his chain behind 
him through all the grandeur of the false world 
in which he moves. I will go out this morning 
with the consciousness that I owe no man any- 
thing, that even the bright day is earned and 
paid for, and I will walk to Highgate, and, being 
weary, and hungry, and athirst, I will enter a 
wayside inn and feast upon bread and cheese, 
washing it down with a mug of ale, and there 
will be no pleasure superior to mine in all 
Christendom. 





SUMMER IN THE CITY. 


A STRANGE wan lustre dwells upon that brow, 
To me sad presage of diviner things ; 

As though the angels hovered round my love, 
And graced her with the twilight of their wings : 
Yet would I fain behold more earthly light 
Within those azure eyes so weirdly bright. 


A silent music plays about her face, 

A strange sweet melody that hath no sound ; 
And I stand mournfully like one who seeks 
In tears the precincts of cathedral ground, 
And listens to the harmony within, 

Himself debarred by consciousness of sin. 


O for one day beyond the city’s gloom! 

To wean my little one again to earth, 

To bring a homely smile to that pure face, 

To light those azure eyes with cheerful mirth ! 
O Heaven forgive me, but I curse my fate, 
That this I cannot do until too late! 


Afar I know the chesnuts are in flower, 
Bearing their minarets of milky white ; 

The soft laburnums droop their yellow flames, 
The hawthorn fills the warm air with delight; 
While o’er the meadows shifting shadows fly, 
And trees stand black against the blinding sky. 


Then in the even, when the great soft moon 
Sails slowly up the liquid azure deeps, 
Until it grows in gold, and in the dark 
And lustrous purple ever calmly sleeps, 
Lo! the lone nightingale his love outpours 
To charm the silence of the starry hours! 


Those crowds of happy faces hastening home 
Stab me with impotence and vain regret! 

I see them kiss their wives and little ones, 
Far out beyond the city’s noise and fret: 
My little one, more beautiful than they, 

Is bound within this prison night and day. 


O hapless lot! OO error oft repented! 

The heedless haste of fond romantic youth! 
Why will she smile on me, and look contented, 
Why not arise and scorn me without ruth ? 

O Heaven! she, weeping, clings unto my breast, 
And says that there alone she findeth rest ! 
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Dear little one, such love and constancy, 
Shall surely never go without reward ; 

For God is good, and angels oft are given 
To be on earth, for earth, a watchful guard : 
I only know I fear, and fearing think 

My love too near the lone eternal brink. 





JEBEL USDUM AND THE DEAD SEA. 

I was in Palestine in the spring of the year 
1863, with a party of four friends. Our first 
object, in common with most travellers who 
visit that country, had been to see Jerusalem and 
itsenvirons. But we were unwilling at once after 
this to adopt the usual course and proceed on 
our way to Damascus. We had already accom- 
plished the ordinary excursion to the Jordan 
and the north of the Dead Sea; and it was our 
wish, ere leaving the neighbourhood, to see 
something more of this celebrated lake, for both 
its eastern and western shores are well known 
to possess far greater attractions than the part 
of the coast we had visited, although an expe- 
dition to them is seldom included in a tour 
through the Holy Land. The reason of this is 
that they can never be explored without consi- 
derable difficulty and even danger, while at 
times the warlike state of the Bedouin tribes in 
those regions, renders the journey utterly im- 
practicable. 

Notwithstanding these drawbacks, we deter- 
mined to make every effort to reach the great 
salt ridge called Jebel Usdum, on the south- 
western shore of the sea, and thence to make our 
way along the west coast to Sebbeh and Ain Jidy. 

On our first arrival at Jerusalem we had in- 
quired the names of the several tribes through 
whose territories we should have to pass, and 
learned that between Hebron, Jebel Usdum, 
and Ain Jidy, the country belonged to the 
Jehalin Arabs; while the Ta’amirah were lords 
of the soil from Ain Jidy to Bethlehem. These 
tribes were on friendly terms, so that an escort 
from the one could protect us through the pos- 
sessions of the other. Mr. Bergheim, banker at 
Jerusalem, to whose kindness we are indebted 
for much of the profit and pleasure of our stay 
in the Holy City, undertook the management of 
the affair, and endeavoured to procure the ne- 
cessary guard from the Ta’amirah. In doing 
this, his first difficulty was to ascertain the 
whereabouts of the Sheikh. The movements of 
a Bedouin prince are never made public by court 
circular, and there are times when he sees fit to 
keep them unusually secret. It was on one of 
these occasions that we sought the services of 
the Ta’amirah chief. Some of his tribe had lately 
committed a murder, and the Turkish govern- 
ment was therefore anxious to discover his 
abode. He naturally viewed this anxiety with 
4 aon thought it prudent for the time 
to be neither seen nor heard of in Jerusalem. Mr. 
Bergheim, however, succeeded in communicating 
with him; but his demand for furnishing an escort 
was three thousand piastres, a larger sum than we 
felt inclined to give. As he refused to lower 
his price, a Turkish guard was suggested; but 





we were told that it was positively dangerous to 
travel through the Bedouin territory under the 
protection of the Sultan’s soldiers; their pre- 
sence only exasperates the Arabs, with whom 
they are on the worst of terms. Affairs were 
in this condition, when our dragoman at length 
came to us with the pleasing intelligence that 
Abu Dabik, chief of the Jehalin, was willing to 
escort us for eight hundred piastres. Having 
assured ourselves that he was in a position to 
fulfil the terms of agreement which he proposed, 
a contract was signed and sealed in the presence 
of the English consul, between our party and 
Sheikh Hamsa, the chieftain’s agent at Jeru- 
salem. 

The form of the contract may prove of ser- 
vice to other travellers. At any rate, it had the 
effect of causing the Sheikhs to bestir them- 
selves to the utmost, for their own sakes, in the 
hour of need. 


CONTRACT: 

1. Sheikh Hamsa Abu Zarou engages with Lord 
A——, Mr. B——, Mr. C F » Mr. N 
8 , and Mr. G Cc , to escort them to 
Bethlehem, Hebron, Jebel Usdum, Sebbeh, and Ain 
Jidy, for the sum of eight hundred piastres, four 
hundred of which shall be paid in advance, the re- 
maining four hundred on the safe return of the above- 
named gentlemen to Jerusalem. 

2. The Sheikh further engages to pay fourfold 
of the value of any article of property belonging to 
the above-named gentlemen, provided that it be lost 
by robbery. 

3. In case of any dispute arising as to the terms 
of the contract, it shall be settled by the British 
consul at Jerusalem. 

British Consulate for Palestine, at 

Jerusalem, April 4th, 1863. 
Signed on behalf of ourselves 
and party of friends. 




















N. D. J. 8. 
O { C.T. W. F. 

Seal of Sheikh Hamsa 
Abu Zarou. Attestation, &c. 


We left Jerusalem on the afternoon of April 
5th, and on reaching Bethlehem encamped for 
the night, choosing a most picturesque spot 
amidst some fine old olives, in a valley to the 
south of the ridge whereon the village is built. 
The next morning, we turned our horses’ 
heads in the direction of Hebron, when an 
hour’s ride brought us to the pools of Solo- 
mon. After passing these, the path leads across 
wild and uncultivated hills, covered with brush- 
wood; and it was not till the afternoon that 
we entered a more fertile region, and found 
ourselves on the ancient road which runs to- 
wards the south through the Vale of Eshcol. 
On either side of us were terraced slopes clothed 
with vineyards still kept with the greatest care. 

We were now approaching Hebron, the highest 
of the cities on the Palestine range, and 
situated on the east of the valley down which 
we had been riding. A gently sloping plain 
opens out before it to the west, and on this our 
tents were already pitched; but we could not 
yet dismount, for it was an object to see the 
city, as well as the tree called Abraham’s Oak, 
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that day, as an early start would be requisite on 
the morrow. We therefore rode out of the dell 
for about a mile to the north-west, following a 
ath enclosed between stone walls, where we 
eft our horses and walked a short distance to 
the oak. Beneath the boughs sat a party of 
sullen Mohammedans, and amongst them a 
Mogrebbin, or dervish from Morocco, who 
seemed to be the guardian of the sacred tree. 
They did not attempt to interfere with us 
so long as we were all together; but when 
in a few minutes my four friends returned to 
the horses, leaving me engaged in gathering 
some acorns, my right arm was suddenly 
seized from behind ‘by the infuriate black, 
who with a pickaxe raised aloft was preparing 
to strike me down. The rage of the fanatic 
seemed to know no bounds; he could not en- 
dure that an infidel should thus desecrate the 
tree under which the great patriarch, El Khulil, 
had pitched his tent. I had not an instant to 
lose, but wrenching myself from the man’s 
grasp, I drew my revolver. This weapon is 
held in peculiar awe by all the uncivilised 
classes in Palestine, and its close proximity to 
the ruffians (for my first assailant was supported 
by his companions) caused them to fall back 
and stand at bay. The speedy return of my 
friends put an end to the adventure. 

The morning of April 7th at Hebron will long 
be sennalend by us. As we looked out of our 
tent, the sun was rising over the hills to the 
east, lighting up the time-honoured walls of the 
Haram. Clustered around this, lay the little 
white-domed houses of the city, and from its 

tes were being driven forth herds of goats, to 

rowse on the very hills where once fed the 
flocks of the patriarchs. Everything reminded 
us of those days, indeed we seemed to be living 
in them. The dew was still glistening on the 
grass, when, mounted on a good Syrian mare 
followed by her foal, came the grey-haired Be- 
douin Sheikh, our guide, a long Arab lance in 
his hand, and a stout Damascus broad-sword by 
his side. His dress was very picturesque—he 
wore a long garment of striped silk, surmounted 
by a black and white camel’s hair abba; on his 
head, the usual silk Kefiyeh, which with red 
boots completed the costume. The horse aiso 
was an interesting study: its saddle was peaked 
before and behind, an arrangement which causes 
the unpractised rider to imagine himself seated 
between the prongs of a pitchfork ; the stirrups 
were remarkably short, the foot resting in a sort 
of scale pan; while the bit was calculated, with- 
out careful use, to amputate the horse’s lower 
jaw—a touch of the rein being sufficient to 

ring the animal on its haunches. The shoes 
were simple sheets of iron. Abu Dahik was 
accompanied by Sheikh Hamsa and five Jehalin 
warriors. His professions of friendship were 
unbounded—he kissed our hands, and raised 
them to his forehead, displaying, besides, every 
token of good will. Our dragoman and he 
embraced in true Oriental fashion. When the 
introductions were complete, we invited him 
to smoke, and drink coffee. It was pleasing, 





meantime, to see the respect in which he was 
held by the Arabs around, who were eager to tell 
us of his large flocks and possessions. 

We were soon in the saddle and on our way 
southward along the path which leads over the 
hills of Carmel, where Abigail met David as he 
went up to take vengeance on the churlish 
Nabal. There is scarcely a rougher road in 
Palestine; the horses had literally to scramble 
over the rocks, and the b ge was with diffi- 
culty kept on the mules. Till about mid-day we 
continued to ascend; and when an hour later 
we halted to rest and refresh ourselves, we must, 
I think, have reached nearly the loftiest part of 
the Judean wilderness, some four thousand five 
hundred feet above the level of the Dead Sea. 

While at luncheon, we were entertained by 
the arrival of a caravan from Petra, which 
stopped for the camels to browse on the grass 
oye luxuriantly for a short distance around. 

© procure food for the beasts was not the 
only object of this delay on the part of the 
Arabs; they had also an eye to their own re- 
freshment upon the remnants of our luncheon. 
As soon as we had finished, they arranged them- 
selves for the repast according to desert fashion. 
Bending their legs beneath them in a form which 
none but practised limbs could assume, they 
squatted in a circle, and, being joined by the 
two Sheikhs of our party, commenced the most 
scrupulously just division of the food, which it 
is needless to say was devoured without the as- 
sistance of knives and forks. The meal was no 
sooner over than the caravan prepared to move 
on its way. Each man sprang upon the back of 
his camel as it lay meekly on the ground, and 
the animal, well knowing that its time for rest 
had ended, in an instant raised itself on its hind- 
legs with a jerk which would inevitably have 
hurled an inexperienced rider some yards over 
its head : another plunge, calculated to produce 
like evil results, only in an opposite direction, 
and the beast was on its fore-legs also, ready to 
continue the march. We were not long in fol- 
lowing the example of the Arabs. 

The path now led down some deep ravines. 
The rocks ceased, and the scenery reminded us 
of English downs. Here and there were large 
flocks of storks, affording capital practice for 
our revolvers. It was about four o’clock in the 
afternoon when we espied ahead the well-known 
black tents of a Bedouin encampment. Putting 
spurs to our horses, we galloped into a large 
open square bounded by the habitations of the 
Jehalin, where, to our unspeakable dismay, the 
muleteers, who had been sent forward, as usual, 
with the baggage, were pitching the tents. The 
space was filled with screaming children and 
yelping dogs ; while, aroused by this unwonted 
uproar, lazy Arabs issued from their respec- 
tive tents to gaze in sleepy wonderment at the 
strange arrival. With a few exceptions, their 
faces wore an expression of ‘sullen stupidity, 
brightened by an occasional look of extreme ma- 
liciousness. These looks would doubtless have 


led to unpleasant results, if it had not been for 
the presence of Abu Dahik, who sat smoking, 
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surrounded by the elders, in the principal tent 
of the encampment. We found that the Jehalin 
had compelled our men to stop, probably with 
the intention of pilfering; and although they 
used every argument to induce us to remain for 
the night, we gave orders for an immediate 
start, nor were the mules again unladen until 
the noise of the Jehalin camp had given place to 
the stillness of the desert. 

The bird’s-eye view over the wilderness below, 
was magnificent. For miles to the south of the 
lake, and the sea itself, as far as the northern ex- 
tremity of the peninsula, were stretched out in 
panoramic grandeur at our feet. The view was 
closed on the east, beyond the waters of the 
lake, by the gigantic wall of the Moab Moun- 
tains, which appeared but a short distance off, 
though in reality a ride of four or five hours was 
before us ere even the western shore could be 
reached. The nature of the intervening ground 
causes this deception. It possesses no marked 
features, no difference of colour, but consists of 
a series of grey hills moulded into every con- 
ceivable shape. There is nothing on which to 
fix the eye for the purpose of forming an esti- 
mate of distance. Over this vast expanse of 
country there were — of vegetation in two 

laces only: on the far side of the peninsula 
before mentioned, and along the east of the vale 
to the south of the lake, where it was observed 
in considerable quantities. With the exception 
of these fertile tracts, a sterile waste lay before 
us. Nor was the view towards the south more 
inviting. There, the eye wandered over barren 
hills, til it rested in the far distance on desert 
plains bounded by gathering mist. An angry 
and threatening sky completed the desolation of 
the scene. 

A rapid descent over slippery rocks was now 
commenced. We ea and led the horses 
as best we could, finding great difficulty at times 
in keeping clear of them, for they slipped with 
the loose stones, and we were encumbered with 
boots and spurs. At last, by a process of sliding 
and scrambling, the bottom of the cliff was 
reached, but several times the baggage-mules 
rolled over, and it was all our indefatigable 
muleteers could do to set them on their legs 
again. For another two hours and a half we 
continued to descend, riding at times along the 
bed of some dry water-course, or crossing hills 
on which grew a few chance and meagre shrubs, 
withered by the heat of the sun. 

At about eleven o’clock on the following 
morning, we haltec for luncheon under the 
boughs of a solitary shittim-tree. The rain, 
which had long threatened, now commenced 
in good earnest. Meanwhile, the two Sheikhs 
rode on and soon fell in with the scout 
who had been sent forward in the morning. 
He reported that he had reached the well 
at the foot of the mountains, where we were 
hoping soon to gain a supply of water, and that 
he had seen some strange Bedouin about the 
place, who, he imagined, were in considerable 
numbers. Abu Dalik at once returned to us 


together; telling us that it would be necessary 
to discover the name of the tribe, before the 
descent to the well was made. Accordingly 
we remounted, and soon overtook the baggage. 
For the next thirty minutes the path led us 
over bare limestone rocks, rendered doubly 
slippery by the heavy rain. It was plain enough 
that the Jehalin suspected danger, as they. 
rounded each rock with their guns ready to be 
levelled. ‘Thus we reached the top of another 
precipitous descent of several hundred feet, 
where the Sheikh bade us halt till the escort 
preceded us into the Wady Zuweirab, through 
which our path lay, and where the Bedouin liad 
been seen. We were now standing on the 
slopes of a vast mountain amphitheatre. Below 
us, about a mile to the front and just visible 
beyond intervening masses of rock, — a stony 
plain dotted over with shittim and acacia trees, 
and washed by the waters of the lake. The 
rocks between us and the plain were separated 
from the mountain wall on the left by the Wady, 
which narrows towards the bottom into a defile, 
leading straight out of the wilderness to the 
shores of the Dead Sea. 

We anxiously watched the progress of our 
men along this ravine. At no time could we 
distinguish more than five figures, although we 
afterwards learned that they met with a band 
of about seventy Bedouin, who thought it pra- 
dent for the present to keep out of our sight. 
These assured the escort that they would offer 
no resistance to our safe passage, and ratified 
their promise, as is usual on such occasions, by 
inviting them to smoke. It seemed that they 
had come from the neighbourhood of Gaza, and 
were on their way to plunder Kerak, a city to 
the east of the Dead Sea. Their party consisted 
of el-Osman, Maaza, and Tihayah Arabs. 

Our escort signalled to us from below that 
we might venture to descend, so that we made 
our way down the terrible path without any ap- 
prehension of danger. On reaching the well at 
the bottom we dismounted, and let our weary 
animals quench their thirst. They had last 
drank on the afternoon of the previous day. 
One of the Bedouin, who was found sitting by 
the well, asked for powder and shot; but, on 
being refused, at once took himself off, probably 
to report on our numbers. Our inability, how- 
ever, to understand the language, left us at the 
time in utter ignorance of many of the facts 
with which we afterwards became acquainted. 
We had been seated by the cistern at the 
head of the ravine for some few minutes, drink- 
ing the water, when B——, who had walked on, 
was seen returning round the rock in front, 
closely followed by thirty-five or forty cut-throat- 
looking Bedouin. Each carried a bludgeon, a 
dagger, and a matchlock, the fuses of which 
were alight. Their countenances betokened great 
exultation at having thus trapped us, and their 
savage appearance was still further increased by 
their wild costume. 

We at once sprang into our saddles; but the 
path behind us was already secured to prevent 





with this intelligence, and warned us to keep 





retreat. We moved forward a few yards, and 
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getting in single file along a narrow ledge of 
rock where it was almost impossible to turn, 
some of the robbers began to cut the baggage 
from the mules to the rear. The Jehalin 
went manfully to work at onee to rescue 
our property, and thus the fighting became 
serious and general. The mules in front were 
stopped; and, in the course of a few moments, 
a blow from the butt-end of a gun laid the head 
muleteer prostrate on the ground, while an- 
other of our men was stabbed for refusing to 
give up his money. Our servant, Mohammed, 
was stripped to the skin, and two of the mules 
were rolled over in the confusion. There was 
no doubt now as to what we might expect : 
still our dragoman and Sheikh Hamsa besought 
us to keep aloof, and above all, to abstain from 
firing ; our only chance, they said, was to leave 
everything in the hands of the old Jehalin chief, 
who seated himself on arock above us, and with 
characteristic coolness lighted his tchibouque. 
He waved his hand to the robbers to take what 
they pleased, vowing that he would come down 
upon their country with his whole tribe and 
avenge his honour by exacting a hundredfold. 
Considering the inferiority of our numbers, he 
evidently dismissed all hope of extricating us 
except by virtue of his influence. Meanwhile, 
the plunder to the front had enticed nearly ali 
the Bedouin in that direction, and we were left 
free to ride back a few yards to some elevated 
ground beneath the fort, whence we obtained a 
less disturbed view of the scene. 

We had agreed that if the influence of Abu 
Dahik failed, to let our baggage be taken, as 
what we had with us was of little value, and 
only to use our revolvers in case of personal 
violence. The fighting continued for fuliy 
an hour; our brave escort did their very best, 
offering a hopeless resistance to the plunder. 
More than once we thought a dagger-thrust 
must have told: but although swords were 
clashed and stones hurled, not a single mortal 
wound was received or inflicted, otherwise the 
spirit of blood revenge would have sacrificed us 

|. Unfortunately, we scarcely knew our 
friends from our foes. All the Arabs wore 
nearly the same costume, and we had not 
thought to notice the men of our escort parti- 
cularly. As we stood on the raised ground 
before mentioned, slightly removed from the 
strife, three Arabs rushed up tous. One of them 
. seized my double-barrelled gun, which wasloaded, 
and tried to drag it from the dragoman’s hands, 
at the same time holding a dagger to his heart. 
The other two stood ready to assist their com- 
rade. I happened to be next to them, and 
foolishly drew my revolver, determined to shoot 
the ruffian in case he stabbed our man. The 
gun, however, was wisely yielded, although the 
scoundrel took it down into the fight below, and 
levelled it at us, but it was snatched from him by 
young Dahik. Meanwhile. the two Sheikhs had 
done their work—the one by expostulating, 
the other by cool demeanour. Twelve or four- 
teen of the Bedouin were seen to congregate in 
the path above us, preparatory, as we thought, 








to an attack upon ourselves. At last, they came 
down and surprised us by explaining that some 
of the band were prepared to desist from the 
robbery, and to give up the names of those who 
refused to acquiesce in this measure. They had 
been tor they said, that we were five 
powerful pashas from England, and that our 
tribe would avenge us, not only by depriving 
them of their flocks and possessions, but by ex- 
terminating them as a people; therefore they 
were willing to assist our men in recovering the 
booty which had been taken. ‘This was the re- 
ward of our temperate policy. 

The effect of this extraordinary good fortune 
will be easily understood. Everything was now 
to our hearts’ content. By far the greater part 
of the Bedouin soon joined our side, and such 
as continued obstinate were compelled to restore 
the booty. The caves and the rocks around all 
yielded up their hidden treasure. It was in- 
tense amusement to watch the scene. Sheikh 
Hamsa exercised marvellous skill in taming 
many refractory Arabs. He warned, entreated, 
soothed, and finally embraced his subject. 
Throwing the left arm around him in such a 
way as effectually to secure both his hands, he 
buried the right among the folds of his shirt, 
and brought out from thence article after 
article, as the conjuror does from a hat. 

The leaders of the Bedouin seemed determined 
to enforce full restoration, in order to satisfy 
Dahik, and even fired on such of their men as 
refused to submit. When, therefore, we left the 

lace, after some two hours’ delay, we had not 
ost more than a few pounds’ worth of property ; 
and except that all our bedding was wet 
through (for the rain had never ceased), and that 
our water-skins had been overturned, neither 
ourselves nor our men had experienced any 
serious harm. ‘The result of the encounter may 
prove of service to other travellers by confirm- 
ing what is generally said, that the only chance 
of safety in case of an attack from Bedouin 
robbers, very superior in numbers, is to refrain 
from bloodshed till the last moment. Robbery, 
not murder, is the object ; and unless a per- 
sonal attack be made, it is madness to use fire- 
arms. 

The afternoon was considerably advanced be- 
fore we were again under march. In a few 
minutes we reached the mouth of the Wady 
Zuweirah, which opens on the north of the 
plain already mentioned. Here we separated 
from our baggage, leaving the men and mules 
to turn northward along the shore till they 
reached a fitting spot to encamp for the night. 
We ourselves prepared to ride in the opposite 
direction, for there lay the Jebel Usdum, a 
section of which was now plainly visible. We 
rode along smartly across the plain—a mass 
of shingle covered with bushes—which is left 
by the mountains retreating in the form of 
a semicircle for some distance from the lake. 
After riding for about: a mile and a half, we 
passed a deep cavernous pit, and then rapidly 
approached Jebel Usdum, which joins the 
southern boundary of the plain. ‘Thence to 
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the south of the lake, the shore is a long and 
narrow strip between the mountain and the sea. 
Tn a few minutes more we reached an angle in 
the cliffs, where the beach cannot be more than 
thirty yards in width. Here is a mound of 
stones, evidently the débris of some work of 
man.* When we had passed this, the view 
to the front was again hidden by a project- 
ing rock some half mile distant ; but our atten- 
tion was now engaged by the long range of salt 
cliffs on our right. At its foot lay huge de- 
tached blocks of salt, dark layers of which, in 
the heights above, were to be seen alternating 
with beds of limestone. 

The Jebel Usdum is a saddle-backed ridge 
some four hundred feet in height, and about 
five miles in length. On the eastern side, facing 
the sea, the cliffs are steep and abrupt, but on 
the west the ridge is only separated by a con- 
siderable depression from the wilderness of 
Judea, as we had observed whilst crossing the 
plain to the north. 

The cliffs and the coast soon curved consi- 
derably to the east, the former now aj,pearing 
to terminate at a distance of about three miles. 
Immediately before this point is a cave, where 
we halted to rest. I happened to ride on, and 
was surprised to find that the ridge does not 
end there, but strikes away to the 8.S.W., ex- 
tending for some distance, although with a 
gradual depression towards the plain. On 
rounding these rocks the sense of silence and 
solitude was most profound. 

Here, at the extreme south-west corner of 
the lake, is a marshy bay composed of sloppy 
salt, and presenting the appearance of hali- 
thawed snow, but of a pinkish hue. 

Leaving the cave, we retraced our steps as 
quickly as possible to the mouth of the Wady, 
where we had been robbed. After passing this, 
there was just sufficient light left to enable us 
to notice three distinct lines of beach, which 
were again observed at intervals before we 
reached Ain Jidy. The highest is about fifty 
feet above the lake. Continuing our ride along 
the foot of the mountains for another hour and 
a half, the camp-fire was at length espied on 
some bold cliffs overhanging the lake. But it 
seemed as though we should never reach it, for 


cessible except by the precipitous path we had 
=. follow, and by a similar one from the other 
side. 

That night there was only one skin of water 
in the camp, and it was intensely foul; our 
beds were soaked, and we were wearied with 
twelve hours’ ride. To add to our misfortunes, 
one of us set his tent on fire, although it was 
soon put out. But the Bedouin furnished us 
with an extraordinary example of endurance ; 
not one of them thought of sleeping. During 
the whole of that dreary night they sat and 
watched, and when the morrow came, and with 





* The place is called Um-Zoghal, and has been 


it intolerable thirst, they were ready as ever to 
start, and toiled on through the day (without a 
murmur) under a broiling sun and over burning 
rocks. 

During the morning we noticed some porcu- 
pine quills—a circumstance which tends to re- 
fute the old popular belief that no animal life can 
exist in the immediate vicinity of the Dead Sea. 
But the idea has long since been exploded by the 
experience of other travellers. It is curious 
how often nature partially compensates for the 
blessings which in certain regions she withholds. 
An instance -of this was afforded by a peculiar 
growth on the rocks—most revolting in appear- 
ance—which the Bedouin declared possessed a 
marvellous effect in allaying thirst. They knelt 
down and licked it eagerly from the naked 
cliffs. We were told that it is peculiar to these 
shores, and certainly never saw it again during 
our travels in Syria. About noon we found 
ourselves nearly opposite the middle of the 
peninsula, which forms a remarkable feature in 
the lake. It presents a light-coloured appear- 
ance, and although as a whole it is raised but 
a very few feet above the level of the sea, the 
sides are steepish near the water’s edge. The 
heat was becoming intense, and the glare from 
the barren rocks almost intolerable. We now 
parted from our baggage, directing the men 
to proceed along the shore till they reached 
Ain Jidy, which lay sunk beyond the furthest 
headland we could see: our path led.us more 
to the left, and placed between us a mass of 
white deposit, resembling mortar, which extends 
for miles along the foot of the mountains, fur- 
rowed and worn by countless streams from the 
wilderness above. A specimen was analysed on 
our return to England, and found to contain no 
less than 6°88 per cent of salts, soluble in water, 
viz. chlor. sodium, 4°559, chlor. calcium, 2°08, 
chlor. magnesium, 0°241. Bromine was dis- 
tinctly found. 

We halted to dismount beneath the towering 
cliff of the ancient Masada, which the Arabs 
call Sebbeh—one of the most attractive objects 
of our journey. Owing to its magnificent 
position, its romantic history, and the mystery 
which has hung over its actual site for ages, 
the fortress of Masada ranks very high in 
interest amongst the ruins of Palestine. Fol- 
lowing a steep and winding path up the rocks 
to the north, in about thirty minutes we gained 
the first level of the Judaan wilderness. The 
summit of the cliff is inaccessible from this 
region, except by one saddle-backed ridge of 
shingle on the west, terribly steep. It was 
reached in another quarter of an hour, and 
found to be a table-land some mile in circum- 
ference, and surrounded by a wall which on the 
north-west is strengthened by towers. The 
face of the precipice on this side is full of tombs 
and caves. An old pointed archway, very perfect 
and picturesque, leads into the enclosure, where 
we found four distinct ruins; one of these on 
the north presents the appearance of the apse 





declared by M. de Saulcy to furnish traces of the | 
ruins of Sodom. | 





of a church; we also noticed tanks to collect 
the water. Quantities of mosaic lay scattered 
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on the ground, and, what was more curious, 
several pieces of glass. 

Masada was the last of the fortresses of 
Judea to withstand the arms of Rome. Its 
naturally strong position had been lately ren- 
dered almost impregnable by Herod the Great, 
when, after the destruction of Jerusalem, it 
was attacked by Silva, the imperial general. 
At first repulse followed repulse; even the 
flames he destined to destroy the works of 
the besieged, consumed the engines of the 
besieger. At length an adverse wind arose, 
and the defences were burnt. For that day 
the Romans withdrew, and the garrison knew 
that on the morrow they would have to yield 
to a terrible fate. They determined that it 
should not be at the hands of their merciless 
conquerors. Their number was reduced to 
about one thousand, including women and 
children. First they collected their treasure, 
and set it on fire, and then the men plunged 
their daggers into the breasts of their wives 
and families. Ten of the garrison were now 
selected by lot to despatch the rest, and when 
this horrible carnage was complete, one of the 
survivors was similarly chosen, who first slew 
his nine comrades, and then fell on his own 
sword, 

As we stood on the brink of the precipice to 
the east, 1300 feet* above the level of the lake, 
the walls and forts of two Roman camps on the 

lain below were very evident, while on the 
heights to the west the line of the wall of cir- 
cumvallation was also visible. It is impossible 
for any pen to do justice to the magnificence of 
the view. Tothe farnorth the eye could distin- 
guish the dark green thread which marks the 
course of the Jordan through the plains of Je- 
richo ; while the sandy district to the south of the 
lake was equally clear. In fact, the whole of the 
Dead Sea, and its peninsula, bounded by walls 
of burning rock, and glaring under the rays of an 
Eastern sun, lay stretched as a panorama below. 
As we sat and gazed on this splendid scene of 
desolation we noticed an ibex, one of the wild 
goats of Scripture, which frequent this wilder- 
ness. For a moment the graceful creature 
stood and looked at us; but one of the Bedouin 
raised his gun, and the next instant the animal 
was bounding down the sides of the frightful pre- 
cipice to the plain beneath. The ibex is hunted 
on the plains of Damascus with the assistance of 
falcons. ‘These birds are trained to alight on 
the creature’s horns, and to flap their wings 
before its eyes till it is so bewildered as to be 
easily overtaken. 

The sun had passed the zenith for many hours 
ere we regained our horses; the heat was more 
oppressive than ever, and we longed for the 
shelter of the slowly approaching shadows from 
the mountains on the west. Happily we had 
found water for ourselves at Sebbeh; but the 





* The summit of the cliff of Masada is about on 
a level with the Mediterranean. 
+ “Ain Jidy” signifies the ‘“ Fountain of the 


| kid.” 








animals had had none since the robbery on the 
previous day. For two and a half hours we 
crossed masses of clay, chalk, and gravel, in- 
tersected as before by deep wadys. Thus we 
reached the coast where the mountains approach 
the lake. Here is the Birket el-Khilil (Abra- 
ham’s Pool), which has been said to afford a 
specimen of the old slime-pits of Sodom. It 
is a mere depression of the ground, covered, 
when we saw it, with an incrustation of salt. 
Beyond this, the coast became very narrow, and 
is strewed, as usual, with large quantities of 
drift-wood. For three or four miles northward 
the stench of sulphur is overpowering, remind- 
ing one of the pestilential miasma which arises 
from the brook crossing the Campagna of Rome, 
immediately below Tivoli. During the course 
of the afternoon we observed, what has often 
been mentioned, the glassy smoothness of the 
surface of the lake. ‘The cause of this extraor- 
dinary stillness is in all probability the great 
specific gravity of the water, which renders it 
less liable to be ruffled by every current of air. 
No mirror could have reflected the outline of 
the Moab mountains more sharply than did the 
waters of the sea. Nor could we wonder that 
the changing tints of that frowning range at 
the hour of sunset should have formed a subject 
of especial study to an eminent artist of modern 
times. The north of the peninsula had long 
been passed, and we were rapidly approaching 
Ain Jidy, when we observed a well-defined bauk, 
some eight or ten feet above the level of the 
sea, along which we were glad to ride. It was 
as firm and compact a mass of gravel as any 
carriage-drive in England. 

Before leaving the coast, we bathed and found 
the temperature of the water 75 deg. Fahrenheit. 
A curious circumstance was noticed here—the 
existence of a current running in a northerly 
direction along the shore; we had only to throw 
ourselves on the surface of the sea to be carried 
sensibly along. It is not improbable that the 
stream is a backwater caused by the influx of 
the Jordan. 

It was dark before the loiterers of the party 
commenced the steep ascent to the grove. The 
moon was shining, and added considerably to 
the wild aspect of the rocks. In about twenty 
minutes a thicket of tropical-looking trees was 
reached, amongst whose shades swarmed count- 
less fire-flies. Here were our tents, and, what 
was still more delightful, a warm brook also, 
which rippled through the encampment. Horses 
and men alike plunged in. The prolonged 
drought rendered it indescribably charming. It 
is on such occasions as these, when travelling 
in the East, that the imagery to which we have 
been accustomed from childhood is realised in 
all its foree. Henceforth the priceless value of 
“streams in the desert” will be a sentiment 
appreciated by us all. Those of our companions 
who had already arrived were found calmly 
seated in the stream luxuriating in its benignant 
effects, and affording a spectacle which at other 
times would have been as irresistibly absurd as 
it was now inviting. We found a few Bedouin 
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about the spring, who were very friendly, and 
brought us a present of wild cucumbers, which 
made a refreshing salad. 

We started about nine in a north-west direc- 
tion, and immediately ascended a fearful pre- 
cipice, which brought us to the summit of the 
cliffs. For several hours we rode across an un- 
dulating expanse of barren hills, without any 
adventure except meeting with a party of 
Ta’amirah, who, as our escort had left us, seemed 
inclined to fight; but the presence of Abu 
Dahik restrained them from further violence 
than hurling a few stones at our muleteers. 
‘Towards afternoon, we regained the green moun- 
tains of Judea. ‘The Frank Mountain was on 
our right, and before sunset the village of Beth- 
lehem came in view. Here we encamped on 
the same ground as before, and reached Jeru- 
salem on the following day, in time to witness 
the ceremony called the Miracle of the Greek 
Fire. 





MY NEWSPAPER. 

THERE seems to be something in the mere 
fact of a man’s making a speech which prevents 
his telling the truth. That language was given 
us to conceal our thoughts, we know from 
the subtle wisdom and biting wit of Talley- 
rand; but it does appear passing strange that 
while a man is erect on his two feet, his 
left hand fingering his watch-chain, while his 
right is tattooing on the tablecloth, he should 
give utterance to a series of preposterous un- 
truths. Take my own case, forinstance. Why 
did I, last night, at the annual summer dinner 
of the Most Worshipful Company of Leather 
Breeches Makers, held at the Ship Tavern, 
Greenwich—why did I, in returning thanks 
for the toast of “the Visitors,” declare that 
that was the happiest moment of my life? 
Seated next morning in the calm seclusion of 
my villa at Dulwich, and recalling the exact 
circumstances under which that assertion was 
made, I find that rarely has it been my lot to 
be more excessively wretched and uncomfort- 
able. I had “come down” on board an over- 
crowded steamer, under the garish eye of a 
very hot sun; I had occupied three inches of 
the wooden arm of a wooden seat, with a 
very scarlet soldier on my right, and a child 
labouring under that painful and easily-caught 
disease, “the mumps,” on my left. Revelling 
in the anticipation of the coming banquet, I 
had been affronted by the constantly renewed 
offer on the part of a boy, of “refreshment,” 
consisting of two mouldy captain’s biscuits and 
three soft shiny cigars. 1 had been compelled to 
use severe language to an old person who would 
persist in offering me “ Dawg Toby’s Gallry 0’ 
Fun,” a halfpenny broadshect of villanous 
woodeuts, which spoke little for Dog Toby’s 
sense of humour or sense of decency. Further, 
during dinner I had eaten more fish than I 
ought: to say nothing of the enormity of duck- 


I had taken wine with each of the worshipful 
Leather Breeches Makers once, with Mr. Master 
twice, and with myself a good many times. I 
had drained a very deep goblet of claret to the 
Leather Breeches Makers’ Company, “root and 
branch, may it flourish for ever” (what does that 
mean ?), and when I rose to my feet to respond 
to the mention of my name, I was pale in the 
face, parched in the mouth, shaky in the legs, 
weak in the memory, quavery in the voice, and 
frightened out of my senses. That was what I 
called the happiest moment of my life! I 
should be sorry to write the word with which, 
in strict justice, I ought to stigmatise that ex- 
pression. I know when the happiest moment of 
my life really comes off. Not when I receive 
my dividends from those very abrupt gentlemen 
who have, apparently, a natural hatred of their 
customers, across the bank counter; not when 
I go to my old wholesale grocery stores in 
Lower Thames-street, and smell the tea and 
taste the sugar, and dip my hand into the piled- 
up rice, and learn from my sons of the yearly 
increase of the business in which I still keep 
my sleeping partner’s share; not when that 
fair-haired knickerbockered boy who calls me 
“grandad,” makes cock-horses of my knees, 
and rides innumerable steeple-chases, clutching 
at my watch-guard for a bridle; nor when his 
sister, a fairy elf, makes a book-muslin glory on 
my lap, and kisses me as her “dear dada”— 
those are triumphs, if you like, but there is 
something too exciting in them, they are not 
the happiest moments of my life. 

That blissful period is to me, so far as I can 
judge, about ten a.m. I have had my comfort- 
able breakfast ; my wife has gone down to see 
to the domestic arrangements for the day; if it 
be summer, I stroll on to the corner of my 
garden; if it be winter, 1 shut myself into my 
little snuggery; but, summer or winter, I find 
laid ready for me a box of matches, my old 
meerschaum bowl, ready filled, and—my news- 
paper. Then follows an hour composed of three 
thousand six hundred of the happiest moments 
of my life. I light my pipe, and take up my 
paper, duly dried and cut, without which enjoy- 
ment is to me impossible. I have seen men on 
the outside of an omnibus attempt to fold a 
newspaper ina high wind, reading to the bottom 
of a column, and then suddenly becoming en- 
wrapped, swathed, smothered, in a tossing 
crackling sheet. Call that reading the news- 
paper! I like to read a bit, and puff my pipe 
a bit, and ponder a bit; and my ponderings are 
not about the machinations of the Emperor 
Napoleon, not about the probable result of the 
American war, not about the Conference, not 
about the state of the money market, but about 
that much-talked-of march of intellect, that 
progress of progress, that extension of civilisa- 
tion, which have shown their product in my 
newspaper lying before me. 

In the interests of my newspaper, men who 
have taken high collegiate honours have last 
night wasted the midnight oil, and before me 





ling and peas, Nesselrode pudding, and fondu. 





lies the result of their deep thought, masterly 
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scholarship, and special study of the subject 
entrusted to them; not one single word was 
dropped by the great orators in last night’s 
debate, finishing at two a.m., which I do not 
find recorded for my perusal, while the vapid 
prosings of the dreary members have such pith 
as was in them extracted into a few lines. For 
my gratification, and that of a hundred thousand 
other readers, a gentleman thoroughly competent 
for his task has recorded his opinion of the merits 
of the new tenor who last night made his first 
appearance at our Opera; while glancing a little 
lower down, one may experience quite a glow of 
satisfaction in reading the noble names of the 
superb ones who were present at the Princess’s 
reception. Inthe next column, I can see exactly 
how stands the latest betting on the coming 
races, and I also find it chronicled—in a manner 
which I confess I never could comprehend— 
how yesterday’s races were run, how Coeur de 
Lion had it all his own way to Nobb’s Point, 
closely followed by Butcher Boy, Gipsy, Avoca, 
and Tatterdemalion ; how, at the distance, But- 
cher Boy and Avoca ran out, and collared the 
favourite ; and how just before the finish, Smith 
called upon the mare, and Avoca answering, 
was hailed the winner bya head. How on earth 
do they know all this? I believe these racing 
reports are exact descriptions of the struggle, 
but how do the reporters manage to see all this 
in a lightning flight for a mile and a half, or 
how do they manage to distinguish the colours 
of the horses? Sometimes I have fancied there 
are some things in a newspaper which I could 
do myself, but assuredly this is not one of 
them. I find, too, that my journal must have 
several sporting gentlemen attached to it, for in 
the same column I read an account of a yacht 
match at Erith, with critical remarks about the 
manner in which the Flirt was sailed by her 
noble owner, and a vivid description of a cricket 
match at Lord’s between the elevens of Rutland 
and Yorkshire, with a laudatory notice of Mr. 
Bales’s “ five-er” with a leg-swipe. In a corner 
of this column I also find quotations from the 
cotton market at Manchester; from the corn 
markets at Leeds, Liverpool, Scotland, Ipswich ; 
from Messrs. Sheepshanks’ trade circular in re- 
gard to the colonial wool sales; and from the 
latest prices of hay at Smithfield and White- 
chapel, where I find “the market is dull, with 
fair supplies.” There also is spread out for me 
shipping intelligence informing me what vessels 
have arrived at, or passed by way of, our own 
ports, what vessels have been spoken with in 
far distant latitudes ; there 1 get a meteorolo- 
gical report of the actual and probable state of 
the weather all over the United Kingdom, and in 
the immediate vicinity I find an elaborate report 
of the state of the mining market, whence I 
glean that Wheal Mary Anne advanced twenty 
shillings, and that Cotopaxis were rather flatter. 

Hundreds of others are in the employment 
of my journal. In its interest a famous writer 
has taken the pilgrim’s staff, and wandered 
through America desolated by her civil war; 
has passed through Mexico, and lingered 


among the islands of the Spanish Main, duly 
transmitting vivid descriptions of his adven- 
tures, and of the result of his observations. 
In the same interest, at all the principal con- 
tinental cities, notably at Paris, Berlin, Vienna, 
Petersburg, and Madrid, my journal has its 
agents : quiet gentlemanly men: now, gay bache- 
lors going into the fast society of the Cercle 
and the Jockey Club; now, steady middle-aged 
men, regular attendents on the Boérsen Halle, 
now quaffing horchata, and pufling cigarettes on 
the Puerta del Sol, now silenian with P. and 
O. captains at Alexandria, or chafling “ griffs” 
at Suez; but always having ears and eyes wide 
open, be it for a political “shave,” a dancer’s 
triumph, or a rise in the markets, and always 
transmitting that intelligence instanter by letters 
or telegram to my journal. In the same 
interest two gentlemen are attached, one to 
the head-quarters of the Danish, another to 
the German army; solemnly precise men are 
gliding about the Exchange, writing in their 
memorandum-books the latest quotations from 
Capel-court, the latest “done” at Gurney’s, 
the latest whisper from the Bank parlour; one 
member of the staff is flying away in one of the 
compartments of a royal train, while another is 
pursuing his inquiries among the starving poor 
of Bethnal-green ; one reporter has just buttoned 
up his note-book containing the charge of the 
judge to the jury trying a murderer, while 
another is taking down the chairman’s “ speech 
of the evening” at a charity dinner; the fire 
“which was still blazing fiercely when we 
went to press,” the murder up Islington way, 
which was committed late last evening, the new 
farce, “on which the curtain did not fall till 
past midnight ;” all are recorded in my journal, 
which also gives utterance to the cries of 
innumerable indignant amateur correspondents. 
Although I always wondered in a vague kind of 
way at the manner in which my journal was 
produced, when I knew nothing about it, I 
think my astonishment has even been greater 
since I saw the working of the vast engine of 
social progress. Arriving at about ten o’clock 
in the evening, I found an intelligent guide 
awaiting me, and by him was first conducted 
into the library—not necessarily a portion of a 
newspaper establishment, but here interesting 
as the depository of the volumes, from their 
earliest sheet, of the Times and the Morning 
Chronicle, once conspicuovs in journalism, now 
defunct. I took down a volume of the Chro- 
nicle hap-hazard, and opening it at the date 
February 4, 1792, read a protest of the Irish 
Parliament on a vote of congratulation to the 
king on the marriage of the Duke of York 
with the Princess of Prussia. The Irish 
gentlemen were “dissentient” because they 
could not “ consistently with principle or ho- 
nour join in thanking a sovereign whom it is 
in the highest degree criminal to deceive, in 
having entered on the: government of Ireland a 
viceroy under whose administration measures 
inimical to the public welfare had been sup- 
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to the kingdom uniformly opposed and defeated.” 
The viceroy to whom this special compliment was 
paid was at Westmoreland. Poor Ireland ! 
well up in the grievance market, even in those 
distant days! In the same number I found the 
advertisement of a “ Proposal for a complete 
History of England, by David Hume, Esq,” a 
notice ofa gallery of pictures, “‘by Messrs. Barry, 
Copley, Fuseli, and T. Lawrence,” and an an- 
nouncement of the performance of Richard the 
Third. “The Queen, Mrs. Siddons, being the 
first time of her performing that character.” 

I ae to a suite of rooms occupied 
by the sub-editor and the principal reporters. 
In the outermost of these rooms is arranged 
the electric telegraph apparatus, three round 
discs with finger-stops sticking out from them 
like concertina-keys, and a needle pointing 
to alphabetic letters on the surface of the 
dial. One of these dials corresponds with 
the House of Commons, another with Mr. 
Reuter’s telegraph office, the third with the 
private residence of the proprietor of my 
journal: who is thus made acquainted with 
any important news which may transpire before 
he arrives at, or after he leaves, the office. The 
electric telegraph, an enormous boon to all 
newspaper men, is specially beneficial to the 
sub-editor ; by its aid he can place before the 
expectant leader-writer the summary of the 
great speech in a debate, or the momentous 
telegram which is to furnish the theme for 
triumphant jubilee or virtuous indignation ; 
by its aid he can “make up” the paper, that 
is, see exactly how much empuak matter 
will have to be left “standing over,” for the 
tinkling of the bell announces a message from 
the head of the reporting staff in the House, to 
the effect, “ House up—half a col to come.” 
Sometimes, very rarely, wires get crossed, or 
otherwise out of gear, and strange messages 
relating to misdelivered firkins of butter, or 
marital excuses for not coming home to dinner, 
arrive at the office of my journal. The sub- 
editor has a story how, after having twice given 
the signal to a West-end office which Mr. 
Reuter then had, he received a pathetic remon- 
strance from some evidently recently awakened 
maiden, “ Please not to ring again till I slip 
on my gown!” On the sub-editor’s table lie 
the weapons of his order—a gigantic pair of 
scissors, with which he is rapidly extracting the 
pith from the pile of “ flimsy” copy sup- 
plied by the aid of the manifold writer and 
tissue paper, by those inferior reporters known 
as penny-a-liners—and a pot of gum, with which 
he fits the disjointed bits together; here also 
are proofs innumerable in long slips, red, blue, 
and yellow envelopes, with the name of my 
journal printed on them in large letters, en- 
velopes which have contained the lucubrations 
of the foreign and provincial correspondents ; 
an inkstand large enough to bathe m; a red 
chalk pencil like the bowsprit of a ship ; and two 
or three villanous looking pens. At another 
table, a gentleman, gorgeous in white waistcoat 
and cut-away coat, is writing an account of 





a fancy fair at which he has been present ; 
printers, messengers, boys, keep rushing in, 
asking questions, and delivering messages, but 
they disturb neither of the occupants of the 
room. The fancy fair gentleman never raises 
his eyes from his paper, while, amid all the 
cross-questioning to which he is subjected, the 
sub-editor’s scissors still snip calmly on. 

Next, to the composing-room, where I find 
about seventy men at work “setting” small 
scraps of copy before them. The restless 
scissors of the head of the room divide the 
liner’s description of horrible events, at a posi- 
tion of breathless interest, and distribute the 
glorious peroration of a speech among three or 
four compositors, who bring up their various 
contribution of type to the long “ galley” in 
which the article is put together. ‘These men 
work on an average from four p.m. till two 
a.M., or half-past two (in addition to these 
there are the regular “ day-hands,” or men em- 
ployed in the daytime, who work from nine till 
five); they are mostly from twenty-five to thirty- 
five years of age, though there is one old man 
among them who is approaching threescore- 
and-ten, and who is reported almost as good as 
any of his juniors ; they earn from three to four 
guineas a week each. The room is large, and 
though innumerable gas-lights are burning, the 
ventilation is very good. 

I glanced at some of the writing at which the 
men were working, and as I thought of the 
fair round text in which my ledgers and day- 
books were always entered up, and then looked 
at the thin jigging hieroglyphics which, in close 
lines, and adorned with frequent erasures and 
corrections, lay before the eyes of those poor 
compositors, I shuddered at the contrast. On 
inquiring, however, I found that tiie compositors 
made very light of cacography, and that it was 
seldom, indeed, that a man had to refer to his 
neighbour to help him in deciphering a word. 

From the composing-room I, and a certain 
amount of type duly set and locked up in a 
“forme,” proceeded to the foundry : a workshop 
covered with scraps of metal-filings, and with a 
furnace in the middie of it. Unlike their fellow- 
workmen of the village of Auburn, as described 
by Goldsmith, the smiths in the foundry of my 
journal by no means relaxed their ponderous 
strengths and leaned to hear, but were obvious! 
far too hard at work to do anything of the kind, 
So soon as the type-containing formes arrive, 
they are hammered all over with a mallet, to 
reduce them to an average level and consistency, 
then they are oiled, and an exact imprint Is 
taken of them on what is called a “ matrix”—a 
preparation of French chalk on stiff paper. This 
matrix is then dried over a furnace on hot metal 
plates, a mixture of lead and antimony in a 
liquid boiling state is poured on it, taking the 
exact form of the indented letters, filling up 
every crack and crevice, and becoming, in many 
reduplicated forms, the actual substance from 
which the journal is printed, and which, to that 
end, is sent to the machine-room, whither 1 





followed it. 
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The machine-room of my journal is a vast 
whitewashed hall, with three enormous clang- 
ing, plunging, whirling metal demons in the 
midst of it, attended by priests and devotees, 
half of whom are employed in administering to 
their idols’ appetites by feeding them with 
virgin paper, while the other half wrenches from 
them the offering after it has passed through 
the ordeal. In plainer language, the demons 
are three of Hoe’s most powerful printing ma- 
chines, containing together twenty-six cylinders, 
and in attendance upon them are eighty men 
and boys, half of whom feed the machines with 
fresh paper, while the other half receive the 
sheets after they have passed under the cylinders. 
The cylinders in these machines make one 
million four hundred and five thousand revo- 
lutions in the course of one night, and, for a 
single day’s circulation, travel at the rate of 
nearly nine hundred and eighty-five miles. When 
its machines are in full swing, my journal is pro- 
duced at the rate of eight hundred and eighty- 
four copies per minute. The length of paper 
used in one day in my journal, will make a path 
one yard wide and nearly one hundred and six- 
teen miles long; one day’s circulation placed 
edge to edge would closely cover a piece of 
land of nearly forty-three acres; one week’s 
circulation, placed one on the top of the other, 
would make a column three hundred and nine- 
teen feet high. The weight of paper used in 
one day’s circulation of my journal is seven 
tons thirteen hundred-weight two quarters and 
twenty pounds; there are also three hundred 
and ninety-six pounds of ink consumed in one 
night’s printing; and the length of tape used 
upon the machines is a little over four miles. 
In the midst of all this whirling dazzling con- 
fusion, accidents very seldom occur ; the ringing 
of a bell, the movement of a handle, and the 
rotation of the engine ceases instantaneously. 
To a stranger, the vast room, with its glare of 
gas, its smell of oil and steam, and its whirring 
engines, is a kind of orderly Pandemonium. 
There are galleries whence he can survey all 
that passes; but a few minutes must elapse 
before his eyes become accustomed to the 
tearing of the engine, and his ears to the clanging 
discord; though those employed seem tho- 
roughly habituated, and pursue their avocations 
as though they were in the quiet composing- 
room itself. Indeed, the ve engineer, who 
acted as my guide in this department, took such 
interest in his work, that he told me he seldom 
took a holiday or absented himself from his post. 
He evidently regarded those who did not or- 
dinarily spend their evenings in the company 
of his machines as inferior beings. 

So the demons go clanging through the night 
until they are supposed to have had as much as 
is good for them, and their fires are raked out, 
their steam let is off, and machinists and feeding- 
boys go home to bed, whither the compositors 
and the sub-editor have long since preceded 
them. Then, the advanced guard of the day esta- 
blishment, in the persons of the publisher and 
his staff, appear upon the scene. The street 








outside is lined with light spring carts, with 
those peculiarly bony horses which always seem 
to come into newsvendors’ hands; crowds of 
men and boys fight up the passage to the 
= office, while inside there is a hulla- 

aloo compared to which the howling at an 
Irish wake is silence, and the parrot-house at 
the Zoological Gardens a quiet retreat. Right 
has very little chance against might in such a 
medley as this, and the weakest usually goes to 
the wall; but eventually the big wooden tables 
are cleared, the last load has ew carried to 
the van, the last boy has rushed off with his 
arms full of damp literature, and the starters by 
the Parliamentary for Liverpool at seven have my 
journal on their knees, while merchant princes 
resident at Brighton, and coming thence by the 
“daily bread” express at a quarter to ten, find it 
on the'r breakfast-tables at half-past eight. 

Taking such things into consideration, is 
it wonderful that I regard my newspaper as a 
marvel, and that I from time to time lay it 
down, to ponder over the capital, talent, and 
energy involved in its production ? 





THE POISON CHAMBER OF PARIS. 

Serrine aside all reference to the political 
crimes committed during the long reign of 
Louis the Fourteenth—the “grand monarque” 
of worn-out tradition—there were many social 
stains which sadly dimmed its reputed splendour. 
Amongst these, the series of events which 
French writers call “ L’affaire des poisons,” is 
undoubtedly the most remarkable, though it has 
been made—at least in modern times—no very 
prominent subject of discussiqn. The trial of 
the Marchioness de Brinvilliers, for poisoning 
her father, her brothers, and other victims, has 
usually absorbed public attention, as if she and 
her immediate accomplices were simply asso- 
ciated in guilt that was special to themselves; 
but this Brinvilliers case was far from being an 
isolated one. On the contrary, it was but the 
precursor of a general system of poisoning. 
Society, tainted by the very worst vices, was 
widely infected by the desire which prompted 
La Brinvilliers to her many murders. It was 
even believed that secret laboratories existed 
in Paris, where ruined spendthrifts, members 
of disunited families, and impatient heritors, 
might obtain the untraceable poison that was 
to make them rich, by removing the objects 
of their hate. This belief, or the apprehen- 
sion arising from it, was not confined to the 
vulgar, but was shared by the very judges 
who condemned La Brinvilliers, as may be seen 
by the directions given to the priest who con- 
fessed her before her execution, by the First 
President, Lamoignon, who said: “ It is in the 
interest of the public that her crimes should 
-~s with her, and that she should forearm us, 
by the declaration of all she knows, against the 
consequences which may arise from that know- 
ledge.” In this expectation the judges were 
disappointed. 
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The Marchioness de Brinvilliers was executed 
on the 16th of July, 1676. A little more than 
a year afterwards—that is to say, on the 2lst 
of September, 1677—an anonymous letter was 
found in a confessional of the Jesuits’ church 
in the Rue Saint Antoine in Paris, in which it 
was stated that a plot existed for poisoning both 
the king and the dauphin. This letter greatly 
disturbed the Sieur La Reynie, the lieusenant- 
general of police, to whom it was brought, and 
he set to work at once to endeavour to discover 
itsauthor. Eventually, he laid his hands on two 

ersons—Louis Vanens and Robert de la Mirée. 
Tt was ascertained that Vanens, who professed 
to study alchemy, was a manufacturer of love- 
philters, and worse, having poisoned the Duke 
of Savoy some years before; while the other 
was his agent. La Reynie pursued a system of 
induction, and gradually got at several persons, 
namely, La Bosse, the widow of a horse-dealer ; 
La Vigoureux, the wife of “a woman’s tailor;” 
one Nail, and a woman named Lagrange. The 
two latter were convicted of preparing poisons, 
condemned to death, and executed on the 6th of 
February, 1679. At the same time evidence was 
taken against La Bosse and Vigoureux, the result 
of ao the arrest, on the 12th of March, 
of a certain Catherine Deshayes, the wife of a 
jeweller, named Antoine Mauvoisin, or Voisin, 
as she was returning from mass in the church 
of Notre-Dame-de-Bonne-Nouvelles—bad news 
for many of the great ones of Paris. From the 
date of La Voisin’s arrest, the poisoning affair 
assumed unexpected dimensions. Although the 
judges were enjoined to exercise the utmost 
discretion, a rumour soon spread throughout 
Paris that the highest in rank and the nearest to 
the throne were compromised by La Voisin, and 
one fine day, the 23rd of January, 1680, warrants 
were issued for the apprehension of the Count 
de Clermont, a prince of the House of Bourbon, 
the Duchess de Bouillon, the Princess de 
Tingry, lady of the queen’s palace, the Mar- 
chioness d’Alluye, the Countess du Roure, 
Madame de Polignac, the Duke de Luxem- 
bourg, and others of equal position, and that 
some of them had been conveyed to the Bastille. 
It was also stated that a sister of the Duchess 
de Bouillon, the Countess de Soissons, Mazarin’s 
niece, she who had been the first favourite of 
the king, and was the superintendent of the 
queen’s household, had, through the indulgence 
of Louis the Fourteenth, been allowed to quit 
Paris in all haste, and thus escape the mis- 
fortune which had befallen the rest. 

Louis the Fourteenth behaved tolerably well 
in this affair. He determined to prosecute all 
concerned in it, without distinction of rank. 
But it must not be forgotten that the lives 
threatened were his own, and those of members 
of his family. The king’s instructions were 
most precise, and free from partiality. The 
more the inquiry was prosecuted, the wider 


the implications, and the number of the pro- 
posed victims extended. The personages en- 
dangered, besides the king and the dauphin, 


Valliére, and the Duchess de Fontanges; while 
the Duchess de Vivonne and Madame de Mon- 
tespan herself were included as participators 
in the meditated crime. La Reynie, who had 
orders to send a report of the judicial proceed- 
ings every day both to Colbert and Louvois, re- 
lates that on the 6th of February, 1680, he 
presented himself at the king’s “lever” at St. 
Germains, and that his majesty said to him 
several things of importance (“ plusieurs choses 
de conséquence”’), adding, that it “was necessary 
to make war on another crime,” which he did not 
otherwise explain. The mystery which attaches 
to these words, La Reynie does not unfold, but 
the papers which he has left, and which still 
exist in the Imperial Library of Paris, and else- 
where, make it apparent that all the interroga- 
tions put to the prisoners, with their replies, 
were not indiscriminately shown to all the 
judges, in order that facts should not be divulged 
which were intended solely for the information 
of the king, of Colbert, and of Louvois. Excep- 
tionally written on flying sheets, these exami- 
nations could easily be destroyed, and thus a 
commission was constituted within a commis- 
sion. It was, besides, intended that these papers 
should be burnt, but, as always happens in such 
cases, injunctions of this strict nature are never 
obeyed—and the originals, as well as copies of 
them, remain to this hour, which enable us ina 
great degree to reconstruct the trial, the gravity 
of which the public of that day was far from 
suspecting. Amongst these papers are some 
which Colbert has characterised as “ sacri- 
lege, profanation, abomination—things too exe- 
crable to be set down on paper”—but their 
nature may be guessed at by referring to 
Dulaure’s History of Paris, though he, too, 
speaks of them with a certain reticence. Omit- 
ting, then, all such details, we turn to the actual 
trial of La Voisin, the real object Of which was 
to enable the king to ascertain if there were 
actually near his person, and enjoying his inti- 
macy, those who had conceived the idea of 
poisoning him, or of causing him to swallow 
philters which should eventually produce the 
same effect. 

The magnitude of this trial may be conceived 
from the fact that no fewer than two hundred 
and forty-six persons were included in the accu- 
sation, thirty-six of whom were put to death 
after undergoing the ordinary and extraordinary 
question” (torture), while of those whose lives 
were spared, some were condemned to perpetual 
imprisonment, the galleys, and exile, and the 
rest arbitrarily detained in confinement for the 
remainder of theirdays. The most guilty of the 
band were condemned for poisoning, sorcery, and 
impious masses, accompanied by the sacrifice of 
infants ; and fortune-telling, however simple the 
folly may now appear, was looked upon as the 
root of the generalevil. La Reynie tells us that 
in the confession of La Bosse (before she was 
burnt), she made use of these expressive words : 
“The best thing that can be done is to exter- 
minate the entire class of dealers in palmistry, 
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others, their weakness being soon found out, and 
acted upon at once when it is discovered.” 

The fortune-teller was, in fact, the grand re- 
source of all who sought to realise unlawful 
wishes, and the most in vogue of these givers of 
bad gifts was the jeweller’s wife, La Voisin, 
whose former profession had been that of a mid- 
wife. Finding that this pursuit brought in too 
little, she resolved to speculate on public credu- 
lity by telling fortunes by cards and drawing 
horoscopes, accomplishments which were the 
precursors only of a more lucrative but more 
dangerous profession, that of selling poisons and 
philters.* The manner of La Voisin’s arrest was 
in this wise: Denounced by one of the first 
batch of prisoners made by La Reynie, she was 
taken the day before presenting a petition to 
the king in favour of a lover of hers, a military 
officer named Blessis, and, once in the unre- 
lenting gripe of the law, she herself became 
a general accuser. According to her state- 
ments, she had been consulted for several 
years by the Countess du Roure and Madame 
de Polignac, who were desirous of securing 
the king’s love and getting rid of Mademoi- 
selle La Valliére. She declared that the Coun- 
tess de Soissons, desperate at seeing that Louis 
the Fourteenth remained faithful to his mistress 
in spite of the spells employed to detach him 
from her, had said: “ If he does not return to 
me, and [ cannot get her turned off, my ven- 
geance shall go the length of making away with 
them both.” But, however she might attempt 
to screen herself by denouncing others, enough 
of actual crime was proved against La Voisin to 
cause her condemnation, and after the usual 
amount of torture she was burnt alive on the 
22nd of February, 1680. Her judges seem to 
have been in a hurry to execute La Voisin, while 
the greater part of her titled accomplices were 
still under artest, with nothing proved against 
them. The affair was certainly complicated by 
her death, as it put a stop to further revelations 
on the part of the person best qualified to make 
them. But whether they were equally capable 
or not of throwing light on the great mystery, 
other accusers soon appeared in the person of La 
Voisin’s daughter, of a woman named Filastre, 
and of two priests—Lesage and Guibourg—who 
made avowal of certain facts, which, immediately 
communicated by Colbert and Louvois, made a 
great impression on the king. A letter from 
Louvois to La Reynie, dated the 18th of Oc- 
tober, 1679, informs the lieutenant-general of 

olice that he had been the evening before to 
Jincenues, where Lesage was confined, and that 
he had promised him his life if he made a full 
confession. To this Lesage, who was an almoner 
in the family of Montmorency, at first agreed, 





* It will scarcely be credited, but the writer of 
this paper was told by a most respectable chemist in 
his neighbourhood, only a few days since, that he 
was in the habit of being constantly applied to for 
philters—twice a week at least. THe added that he 
ministered to these wants by selling an entirely 
harmless mixture with which the applicants went 
away perfectly satisfied. 





but afterwards drew back. When, however, the 
girl La Voisin spoke out after her mother’s exe- 
cution, Lesage no longer hesitated, but said he 
must see, in the first instance, what it was the 
younger La Voisin had revealed. According to 
her declaration, the object of her mother in seek- 
ing to present a petition to the king was to take 
the opportunity of poisoning him by gliding cer- 
tain powders into his pocket and scattering them 
on his handkerchief. She declared, that for years 
past, her mother had had relations with Madame 
de Montespan; that one of her women, the 
Demoiselle Desceillets, “who concealed her name, 
but she knew her perfectly,” had been many 
times with her mother, to whom she gave 
letters ; that every time Madame de Montespan 
had feared “ some diminution of the king’s fond- 
ness for her,”’ La Voisin was informed of it, and 
instructed to procure masses and send love 
powders for the king to take ; and that, finally, 
these practices having failed, Madame de Mon- 
tespan had resolved to carry matters to’ ex- 
tremity by employing two of her mother’s 
creatures, Romané and Bertrand (both of whom 
were arrested), to introduce themselves into the 
apartments of Mademoiselle de Fontanges to sell 
her poisoned stuffs and gloves. The girl Voisin 
also spoke of a mass performed by the Abbé 
Guibourg in presence of an English nobleman, 
who had promised a hundred thousand livres if 
the king could be poisoned. 

There were numerous inconsistencies and 
several lies, no doubt, in the girl’s declaration, 
but La Reynie laid stress upon it because— 
whatever they might have been worth—it was, 
in many respects, in conformity with the 
revelations afterwards made by more credible 
witnesses. The Abbé Lesage, for instance, 
declared in his interrogatory of the 16th of No- 
vember, 1680, that he had seen the Demoiselle 
Desceillets with a foreigner at the house of La 
Voisin. Their project was to poison the king, 
that they might share a large sum of money 
which the foreigner had promised them, and 
then escape from France. Lesage added that, 
were he at his latest torments, he was able to 
say nothing else, except this: that, in the early 
part of the summer of 1675, Madame de Mon- 
tespan, being desirous of maintaining her credit, 
La Voisin and Deseeillets worked, or made pre- 
tence of working, for her; but that, in reality 
powerless to ensure the king’s love for the 
marchioness, they turned her to account by 
giving her powders which, taken in constant 
doses, would have been a certain poison. For 
this purpose mixtures, containing arsenic and 
corrosive sublimate, had been given to Desceillets, 
and a person named Vautier, an artist in poisons, 
had manufactured similar powders combined 
with snuff. The facts stated by the Abbé Gui- 
bourg confirmed the preceding depositions, 
which assumed a character of greater gravity 
from the circumstance of the connexion be- 
tween Descillets and La Voisin, the latter 
having always formally denied that they knew 
each other. In this respect, therefore, it was 


clear that La Voisin had lied, unless, indeed, the 
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depositions of her daughter and the priests 
were false. 

The revelations of Filastre were still more 
compromising. This woman, a worthy rival of 
La Voisin, carried on a regular trade in poisons, 
and was convicted, besides the most execrable 
acts of wickedness, of having sacrificed one of 
her own children to obtain its blood. One wit- 
ness declared to have seen a writing in which 
she had made a formal compact with the devil 
to ensure her all she desired to obtain from 
people of quality; that the Duchess de Vivonne, 
who sought to succeed her sister-in-law, Madame 
de Montespan, in the king’s favour, was named 
in this paper; and that there was something in 
it about Fouquet being re-established in the 
place of Colbert, whose death was demanded. Ac- 
cording to the Abbé Lesage, Madame de Vivonne 
had moreover signed a paper, in conjunction 
with the Duchess d’Angouléme and Madame de 
Vitry, by which it was formally agreed to pro- 
cure the death of Madame de Montespan. Put 
to the question, on the 30th of September, 1680, 
La Filastre declared, amongst other things, that 
the Abbé Guibourg had said mass in a cellar 
over a compact between Madame de Montespan 
and a person of quality, having for its object the 
death of Colbert. Upon these and similar reve- 
lations, however, no reliance could be placed, for, 
in her last confession, shortly before her execu- 
tion, La Filastre told the priest that what she 
had said of Madame de Montespan was not true, 
being influenced to make them by the severity of 
the torture, and the dread of its being re-applied. 

There were discrepancies enough in these 
accusations, but they produced a very painful 
effect on Louis the Fourteenth’s mind, as ap- 
pears from a voluminous series of extracts 
from the examinations made by Colbert him- 
self; from the observations of Claude Duplessis, 
a celebrated advocate of the time, to whom they 
were submitted ; and from the letters written 
on the subject by Louvois to the king and the 
lieutenant-general of police. 

It did, however, plainly appear that the 
highest personages at court, the king, the 
queen, the dauphin, Colbert, the Duchess de 
la Vallitre, the Duchess de Fontanges, might 
have been the objects of criminal attempts, 
the presumed authors of which were the 
Countess de Soissons, the Marchioness de Mon- 
tespan, the Duchess de Vivonne, and Fouquet 
or his agents, while Madame de Montespan was 
herself in danger from impatient rivals. The 
situation of Colbert was quite peculiar, nu- 
merous witnesses concurring in the assertion 
that his life was threatened, and one of his own 
letters has a tendency to confirm their declara- 
tions. “As my stomach is ill at ease,” he 
wrote, on the 19th of November, 1672, “1 have 
for some time adopted a very careful regimen. 
I dine alone, and take only a chicken and soup 
at that meal. In the evening I eat a bit of 
bread and some broth.” This regimen, which 


was communicated to La Reynie, made him 
suspicious of the cause, and in one of his in- 
structions he directs attention to “the time 





when M. Colbert was ill,” and desires that 
search may be made for “a servant who had 
been tampered with.” One thing is curious in 
this business: Louvois never once mentions the 
name of Madame de Montespan, though the 
papers of Colbert and La Reynie sufliciently 
fill up the gap, and in reading those of the lieu- 
tenant-general of police, the fluctuating opinions 
of the king respecting the accusations made 
against his favourite mistress, may be traced 
from day to day. Much that was alleged against 
her was, without doubt, of too monstrous a 
nature to be true, but La Reynie had too much 
experience of criminal proceedings readily to 
accept denials of former statements when the 
facts were there to show that there was good 
reason for having made them, and in one of his 
papers he says: “The denial made by La Voisin 
to the last, of having any knowledge of Mademoi- 
selle Desceillets, is rendered the more suspicious 
by her obstinate persistence in it, because it has 
been proved that there was intercourse between 
them, and if Mademoiselle Desceillets herself 
denies that intercourse, it appears that that cir- 
cumstance ought to increase our suspicion.” 

It is evident, indeed, from the whole of the 
document, although he makes certain reserves 
as to the veracity of the accused, that he inclines 
to the belief that Madame de Montespan had 
applied to La Voisin and La Filastre for pow- 
ders that might have endangered the king’s life, 
and that Madame de Vivonne, her own sister-in- 
law, would not have shrunk from the employ- 
ment of poison to get rid of arival. He also 
seems to admit that the Duchess de Fontanges, 
then a prey to an incurable malady, had been 
poisoned. Rumours to this effect were, in fact, 
in general circulation, and the Princess Palatine, 
whose maid of honour De Fontanges had been, 
did not hesitate to express the same opinion. 
That the king himself had doubts, appears by 
the following letter, written by him to the Duke 
de Noailles, on receiving from him the news of 
the young duchess’s death on the 28th of June, 
1681: “Saturday, ten o’clock. Although 1 
have for some time expected the news you send, 
it has not the less surprised and made me sorry 
(me facher). I see by your letter that you have 
given all the necessary orders for executing what 
| commanded. You have only to continue that 
which you have begun. Remain as long as 
your presence is necessary, and then come and 
give me an account of everything. You tell me 
nothing of Father Bourdaloue. As fo the desire 
to open the body, I think, if it can be avoided, it 
will be better not to do so. Address a compli- 
ment on my part to the brothers and sisters, and 
assure them that they will always find me dis- 
posed to give them marks of my protection. 
Louis.” As heartless a letter this as could 
well be written, all the desire of the royal 
writer being evidently to prevent further scan- 
dal: the difficulties which surrounded the case 
increasing with every fresh step taken to throw 
light upon it. La Reynie appears to have felt 
this, and to have become embarrassed as to the 





way in which he should proceed. Inaletter to 
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Louvois, written on the 11th of October, 1680, 
he admits that he cannot penetrate the darkness 
by which he is environed, and asks for further 
time for reflection, though he owns that, after 
having reflected, he may os be in the 
position of seeing less what he ought to do. La 
Reynie was evidently bewildered in a labyrinth 
of denunciations, and the trial seemed likely to 
last for ever if the minister Colbert had not de- 
cided to take up the question. He saw that its 
continued agitation must have the effect of com- 
promising, and might, possibly, convict Madame 
de Montespan and Madame de Vivonne, with 
both of whom he was connected by family alli- 
ances, and of turning to the disadvantage of 
royalty itself. 

He accordingly desired the advocate Duplessis, 
of whom mention has been already made, to 
lend his aid in bringing the matter to a crisis 
by considering what course had better be adopted 
towards the general body of the prisoners. 
There were, he observed, three ways of proceed- 
ing: To continue the trial, which was not now 
the wish of the king; to pass sentence on the 
most guilty—such as Lesage, Guibourg, and 
the girl Voisin; or to transport, without 
sentence, the whole lot (toutes ces canailles) to 
Canada, Cayenne, the American islands, or St. 
Domingo. Colbert himself preferred the adop- 
tion of the second expedient, on the condition 
of also confining some twenty of the minor 
culprits in one of the prisons near Paris, and of 
keeping the rest “au secret la plus rigoureux.” 
Duplessis eagerly took up the matter, but it 
is not necessary for us to follow the details of 
his arguments and opinions, with reference to 
the persons of quality chiefly compromised, set 
forth, as we have found them, by M. Pierre 
Clement, of the Institute of France, who has 
examined all the original documents bearing 
upon the question—the conclusion at which he 
arrived being the essential point. After point- 
ing out, as Colbert had done, that various 
courses might be taken, he advised that all the 
prisoners should be summarily dealt with, 
insisting strongly upon the necessity of putting 
no more of them to the question, and that all 
the proceedings should be burnt. With certain 
reservations the advice of Duplessis prevailed. 
The papers were not destroyed, nor were all 
the prisoners sentenced, but sacrifices enough 
were made. La Reynie’s report tells us how the 
majority of the accused were disposed of—the 
“canaille,” be it understood, and not the king’s 
mistresses or the courtiers who had been impli- 
cated in these dangerous and disreputable trans- 
actions. Thirty-six persons were put to death, 
among whom were La Voisin (the elder), La 
Filastre, La Vigoureux, a certain Madame de 
Carada, several priests, and Jean Maillard, an 
auditor of accounts, a suspected agent of Fou- 
quet. A great number underwent imprisonment 
and deportation, and no fewer than eighty were 


the series—such as the girl Voisin, Lesage, Gui- 
bourg, and several others, whose depositions had 
pressed most heavily on Madame de Montespan 
and the Duchess de Vivonne. What became of 
these people was never known, though the re- 
gisters of the Bastille and remoter fortresses 
could doubtless have told. 

Constituted by letters patent in the month of 
April, 1679, the Chamber of the Arsenal (or 
“Poison Chamber”) was not dissolved till the 
end of July, 1682, a period of rather more than 
three years. The fact was announced in a letter 
from the king to the Chancellor Boucherat, in 
which it was stated that the principal authors of 
the crimes which had been brought to the know- 
ledge of the commissaries of the court having 
been punished, it had been deemed advisable to 
dissolve the Chamber, at the same time providing 
for the safety of the public. A royal ordonnance 
was also issued about the same time, the pre- 
amble of which set forth that “a great number 
of magicians and enchanters, lately arrived in 
France from foreign countries, had made many 
dupes and victims by practising vain curiosities 
and superstitions, and mingling sorcery and 
poisoning with impiety and sacrilege.” To 
remedy this evil, Louis the Fourteenth decreed 
that all fortune-tellers of both sexes should im- 
mediately leave the kingdom, and ordered the 
penalty of death to be inflicted on whosoever 
should be convicted of having performed those 
sacrilegious and abominable masses, which had 
been one of the principal crimes borne witness 
to in the late trial. The sixth: article of the 
ordonnance showed the uncertainty of the 
Chamber respecting the agéncy of mysterious 
poisons: “ Shall be reputed amongst the number, 
not only those which may cause sudden and 
violent death, but those also.which cause. ill- 
nesses by gradually undermining health, whether 
the said poisons are simple, natural, or com- 
pounded o artistic means.” Finally, another 
article, which betrayed one of the chief preoc- 
cupations of La Reynie, prohibited the employ- 
ment as medicaments of certain creatures, such 
as serpents, toads, vipers, &c., without special 
permission, an injunction bearing upon the love 
powders destined for the king by Madame de 
Montespan, according to the testimony of various 
witnesses. What degree of culpability attached 
to the imperious favourite and the rest of the 
great personages involved in the wide-spread 
accusation, which led to the establishment of 
the Poison Chamber of Paris, must rather be in- 
ferred than declared, but the morals of the time 
were such as to justify the worst suspicions. 
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